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The manurial value of a sod plowed beneath 
the surface very much depends upon the man- 
ner in which it is turned under. If the furrow 
is turned in a continuous strip unbroken and 
made to lap upon the preceding furrow, as it 
appears in the above engraving, the utmost 
value of the sod is secured. For it is oaly as 
it becomes decomposed and furnishes food for 
the succeeding crop that it is of any value. 
If the furrow is irregularly turned and broken 
into fragments a large portion of the sod is un- 
buried ; it simply dries upon the surface and 
remains useless. Besides a furgow so turned 
furnishes a poor seed-bed because it is not com- 
pact and solid. On the contrary, a properly 
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8 O D. — Drawna 
turned sod forms an excellent seed-bed. The 
surface of the field when plowed forms a suc- 
cession of ridges of soil exactly parallel with 
each other. When these ridges are harrowed 
down the sod beneath is not torn up, but is 
evenly covered with a fine layer of soil just 
sufficient in depth to form a seed-bed, beneath 
which there is stored every particle of the sod 
in the best condition to furnish food for the 
young plants, the roots of which penetrate the 
soil exactly where their food lies. . This is ap- 
parent when the position of the furrow slices, 
as above shown, is observed, 

Unfortunately we possess few plows that are 
capable of turning such a furrow as is here 


nad Enyraved for the American Agriculturist. 









described. The mold-boards of our plows are 
in general too short to turn a perfectly un- 
broken furrow. The better farming of our 
neighbors, the Canadians, and the English 
farmers, is to some extent due to the extreme 
care with which they plow, especially sod 
land. With us the yield: of corn’ depends 
greatly upon the manner in which the’ sod is 
plowed, and the kind of plow we use becomes 
a very important consideration. The j 
shown in the engraving. is an iron. beam. Eng 
lish one, of the Scotch pattern, having’a share 
about four feet long. © Its great length enables 
it to turn the furrows with perfect regularity, 
leaving the soil in the best condition, , 
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The vein shea Ouvn the Cottage, and let the 
rent apply on the wages. If you rent the cottage 
you have no hold on the man. But if you let him 
have the house as part of the wages you can tum 
him out for disobedience or for any reason suffi- 
cient to legally justify you in discharging a 


A Married Man should, however, be treated 
with great forbearance. It is a cruel thing to turn 
a family out of doors. If the man is getting care- 
less, let him know that you have this power, but 
do not exercise it except in extreme cases. 

Day Men can usually be obtained early in the 
spring at comparatively low wages. We had men 
willing to work on our own farm in March for half 
what the same men ask in May, June, and July. 


The Days are Getting Longer.—We do a great deal 
of work in October and November, and pay very 
high wages. But the day is longer in February 
(say 10.40) than it is in November (say 9.55), and 
longer in March (say 12.17) than in October (say 
11.07); in fact, nearly as long as in September (say 
If we have any work that can be conve- 
niently done, therefore, we can not only get men 
at low wages, but the night does not come so soon 
as in October. 

Write Down everything you have to do during 
the next four or five months; and then see if there: 
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viele Wood-Lands.—“ A Young 
a N. ¥. There is a large tract of very 
desirable féfest lands still unoccupied in Michigan. 
: are now made accessible by several rail- 
' Phe Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad has 
‘a fine country near Grand Traverse Bay, covered 

ech and maple timber, which always denotes the 
Seat Uieetiends. The Flint and Pere mette road 
andthe Jackson, Lansing and Saginawe have also 

fine tracts of farming and lumbering lands. For 
these who desire to locate upon timber lands, these are 
ry attractive, having the same climate as that of West- 
‘and being equally fertile. In addition to 
; value, the timber upon these lands, in 
‘will more than pay for clearing them, and 
Jeave. the land free of cost. A large quantity of these 
Jande are for sale by the above roads at moderate prices. 
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Said a large iron manufacturer to-us a few days 
ago: ‘I have been visiting some of the principal 
factories, in company with our foreman, to see 
what new and improved processes are adopted. 
We have picked up many ideas that will be of great 
use to us. Time was when we could get high prices 
for our products, but now the manufacturer must 
study the closest economy. Our profits come from 
what we can save by adopting the best processes.’’ 

This seemed to be a new idea to him. 

‘*Farmers,’’ we remarked, “‘ have always had to 
practice the closest economy. There is no busi- 
ness in which there is so much competition. We 
have long known that we must look to our profits 
by cheapening production.” 

We fear, however, that we claimed more for far- 
mers than we are justly entitled to. Farmers are 
personally economical. As a rule, they do not 
spend too much on themselves or their families. 
But are we truly economical in our farm manage- 
ment ? Do we spend our time and labor to the best 
advantage ? Are we getting full returns from our 
horses, cows, sheep, and pigs? They are eating 
every day, and cost us a large sum in the aggregate 
for food and attendance. If we take a load to mar- 
ket and come back empty we are losing half our 
own time and nearly half the powers of the team. 
If we set a man to plow, harrow, or cultivate with 
one horse when the work requires two, we are los- 
ing half the man’s wages. ff he uses two horses 
when three are required we lose one-third of his 
labor. It is a good time to think about these 
things, and make preparation for performing our 
work with the least loss. We hope no reader of 
the Agricultwrist will let the present month of com- 
parative leisure go by without doing everything 
that can be done to facilitate the labors which will 
press upon us in a few weeks. 

Hints about Work. 

Hire Men for the Season.—Wages will be lower. 
But if you can find a good man pay him what he is 
worth. Let him feel that he is getting good pay 
for good work. 

Cottages for farm laborers are much needed ; they 





save miuch labor in the farmer’s house. 





is not something that you can do now that will 
save time and labor. 

If you ave going to Build, cut and hew the tim- 
bers and draw them where they are wanted. Draw 
the lumber while there is sleighing. 

Keep the Teams at Work.—Better hire an extra 
man than let the horses lie idle. 

Draw Wood, and saw and split and pile up in the 
wood-house all you will want until next winter. 

Green Cord-wood should be drawn and put ina 
pile to season. Do not let it remain in the woods, 
and then have to draw it in the summer when you 
should be doing more important work. 

Draw Plaster, and sow it direct from the sleigh 
or wagon or stow it away in a dry place. It will not 
injure by keeping, unless it gets damp and lumpy. 

Draw Manure to the field where needed and put 
itin a pile to ferment. If some portions of the 
manure are wet and some dry mix them together 
in the new pile. 

Cut up Hay and other Fodder with a horse-power 
machine and stow it away for future use. Scatter 
a little salt on it, say at the rate of two —— to 
a ton. em es oma anil 

Damaged Hay should be cut up and steamed. 
Molded hay is very injurious unless steamed or 
moistened with boiling water to destroy the ngus.. 


A Good Grindstone is a necessity on every farm. 
If you have a horse-power or a wiud-mill’it will 
pay well to attach a driving-wheel to your grind- 
stone. You can then grind coulters, cultivator 
teeth, axes,’ spades, hoes, hay-kniyes, scythes, 
cradles, corn-cutters, cold-chiséls, and an: J 
and everything you will be likely to want du uring 
the coming busy season. a 

Put everything in perfect repair.—See Hints for 
last. month. If you are near a blacksmith and 
wheelwright’s shop you car: »robably get the work 
done cheaper and better than by doing it yourself. 
But when you have to send several miles there are 
many little things that can be repaired at home in 
less time than is required to take them to the shop. 


A Chest of Tools and a Tool Shop will pay for 
themselves every year, provided you keep the tools 
in good order and in their proper places. This is 
the age of machinery, and every farmer should be 
more or less of a mechanic. 

Clean Out Stables ar:d Barns and leaye no cob- 
webs. If you are a slovenly man and do not know 
how to “‘ tidy up,”’ get your wife to show you how. 

Push things the coming season. Times will be 
better. Produce will be higher. Raise all you can 
and get ready for the work now. Be hopeful, en- 
ergetic, systematie, and industrious, and you will 
find farming pleasant and profitable. 
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Keep Out of Debt.—It is better to work for some 
one else than to pay 12 or 15 per cent for money. 
Animals need special care this month. The 
weather is often changeable. We have sometimes 
a rain-storm that will drench even a sheep to the 
skin. Nothing can be more injurious to sheep un- 
less it is a close, damp, dirty basement stable. 
Sheep will stand severe cold, but they should al- 
ways have shelter from winds and rain. If they 
must be exposed to storms feed more grain. 
_ Ewes in Lamb should have as much exercise as 
they can be induced to take. Be careful that they 
do not crowd each otherin going through doors or 
gates. Do not feed musty hay. A~ moderate al- 
lowance of bran is desirable, but not enough to 
scour them. We find no ill effects from feeding 
large sheep one pound each of bran per day. If in 
high condition give no grain, but if thin or they 
are exposed to storms from a half to one pound 
each per day of oats or corn will be very beneficial. 
Fat Sheep are generally sold to good advantage 
this month. 
wes Suckling Lambs should have the best of 
care and feed. Bran, mangel-wurzel, and clover hay 
will favor the production of milk. A little oat- 
meal, corn-meal, or bran stirred into the water they 
drink is excellent. 
The Lambs if strong and healthy will begin to eat 
a little when two or three weeks old. Let them 
have a small trough with a little bran, or oil-cake, 
or oats, or sliced mangels separate from the ewes, 
For Scours in young lambs we usually give a tea- 
spoonful of castor-oil and from three to five drops 
of laudanum. Magnesia or prepared chalk is good. 
For mild cases in older. lambs or sheep there is 
nothing better than milk porridge made with fresh 
milk and wheat flour. Make it as you would if for 
yourself and give from half a pint to a pint to each. 


Cows in calf should have plenty of food and exer- 
cise. For three or four weeks before calving give 
sufficient flaxseed, bran, ‘or oil-cake to keep the 
bowels moderately loose. If the cow is in high 
condition it is well to give from a half to one pound 
of Glauber’s-salts once a week for a month previous 
to calving. Two table-spoonfuls of ginger is a de- 
sirable addition to the drench. 

After Calving keep the cow in fhe stall for three 
or four days, give warm bran mashes. Let the 
cow have all the water she will drink, but take the 
chill off of it. If the cow is in low condition and 
the placenta is not discharged give tonics such as 
oat or corn-meal gruel, bran mashes, flaxseed tea, 
ora pint of warmale. The placenta may be some- 
times easily removed by taking it in the hands and 
gently twisting it as you would a rope. Keep 
twisting without pulling till it comes away. 

Milking Clean is very important. It is sometimes 
a good plan to draw all the milk youcan get and 
then let the calf remain with the cow for an hour 
oreo. It will milk clean. 

Horses that have been nearly idle all winter should 
now be worked moderately and fed better. Donot 
expose them to cold storms. Becareful to blanket 
them when they have to stand when heated. Clean 
thoroughly. Sec hints for last month. 

Swine are now attracting renewed attention. The 
prospeets for breeders and feeders are encouraging. 
This stock is worthy of better care than it usually 
receives. 

Title ligs will come by the million this month 
and the next, and as usually managed will die by 
the. thousand. 

The Sow for a week or so before the pigs are ex- 
pected should be placed in a warm, dry pen by her- 
self. Give light, sloppy food. If costive give her 
a pint.of flaxseed boiled. for two or three hours 
in.half.a pail of water. Give this once a day with 
bran till the bowels are loose. When pigs come in 
cold weather our own plan is to cover the sow with 
& horse blanket and keep the little ones at the teats 
under the blanket. We hove saved many pigs by 
this simple plan. Feed the sow warm bran mash 
fora week with slops from the house, and after- 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
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The winter up to the time of writing has been 
so mild that many out-of-door operations could 
be carried on, and all who were so fortunate as to 
take advantage of this weather, will find a great 
difference in their spring work. March is usually 
such a blustering month that there is not much 
pleasure in outside work, but every mild day 
should be turned to account if there is much still 
undone. Manure can be compested and carted 
out while the ground is hard at a less expense 
than later in the season. See that all the labor 
needed is provided for early, as the earlier a man 
is obtained in the spring the better is the chance of 
securing a useful one. Labor at this season is 
more abundant and cheaper than it will be later. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Nurserymen will soon commence to send out 
stock, and all who have to procure their trees 
from a distance ought to send their orders at once. 
If delayed until the trees are wanted, the stock of 
many of the best varieties will often be exhausted. 
When the trees arrive unpack at once, and if the 
ground is not prepared for planting out, heel in in 
a dry spot until needed. When ready to plant the 
tops should be cut back at least one third, and the 
branches shortened, to compensate for the loss of 
roots in removing from the nursery. If any 

Shriveled Trees are found bury the whole tree in 
the ground for a few days, and the bark will us- 
ually assume its plump condition. 

Girdled Trees should be treated as recommended 
last month. 

Grafting.—Cherry and Plum trees should be 
grafted earlier than apple and pear trees. 

Pruning.—Continue to prune while vegetation is 
dormant, taking care to cover all large cuts with 
melted grafting-wax, shellac varnisif or paint. A 
good mixture for grafting-wax is with three parts 
beeswax, three parts rosin, and two parts tallow; 
melt and mix the whole well together. 

Cions.—Cut as long as the sap continues dor- 
mant, and preserve as before directed. 

ee 


Fruit Garden. 


Most of the directions given under the orchard 
and nursery will apply here. 

Raspberries.—Set as early as the ground will 
allow, in rows from four to six feet apart, accord- 
ing to the variety. If the old canes were not cut 
away in the fall, remove now, before the new 
growth commences. 

Blackberries ought to be planted early, before 
they commence their growth, as they are liable 
to be injured if moved after they have started. 
Six feet apart is sufficient if all suckers are kept 
out, and the branches pinched back during growth, 
Currants.—Make cuttings of such varieties as 
are wanted, and plant four inches asunder in rows 
two feet apart, taking-care to press the earth firmly 
around the base of the cutting. 

Grape-vines.—Plant as soon as the soil is in 
proper condition, using no manure. Cut back the 
canes to three eyes, only one of which should be 
allowed to grow. Plow old vineyards and apply a 
dressing of coarse ground bones. Posts for trel- 
lises may be set whenever the frost is well out. 

Strawberries.—Plant out new beds and remove all 
runners not wanted for planting from the old beds. 
Set the plants in rows two feet apart, and eighteen 
inches in the rows. Mulch with leaves or cut 
straw to keep the newly-planted beds from drying 
out during the summer, and upon old beds to 
promote growth and keep the fruit clean. Use 
well-rotted manure before setting out plants, 


——~——- 


Kitchen Garden, 


It has been our custom to give the names of the 
standard varieties of vegetables in the March num- 





warde give richer food. 


ber of the Agriculturist, From this list. those who 


are entirely unacquainted with the best sorts for 
general use, will be able to select varieties that 
have been well tested. They will find numerous 
other sorts in the catalogues. : 

Harly Plants.—The simplest way of securing 
early plants, where but a few are required, is to 
start them in window-boxes. These ought to be 
three or four inches deep, and filled to within half 
an inch of the top with fine, light, rich garden soil. 
For raising plants largely, of course they must be 
sown in a hot-bed. 

Cold Frames should be looked after carefully, 
and plenty of air given when the weather is mild, 
or else the plants will become drawn. Give water 
only when the soil appears dry. 


Novelties. —Every year our seedsmen offer novel- 
ties in their catalogues. These are often no better 
than older kinds, but now and then one finds a 
treasure, and the trial of novelties is an interesting 
part of gardening to those who can afford, time and 
money. Some of the most promising novelties of 
this year will be found on page 102 of this number, 


Asparagus.—Old beds that were top-dressed last 
fall should have the litter raked off and the fine 
manure forked in between the plants. Set out 
new beds with one-year-old plants. The old way 
is to make the rows 18 inches apart, with the 
plants 9 inches apart in the rows. Our market 
growers give more room, setting the plants two 
feet or more apart each way. Set the plants four 
inches below the surface. Conover’s Colossal is a 
reliable variety. 


Beans must not be planted until all danger of 
frost is passed. Sow Early Valentine and Dwarf 
Wax for early bush in rows two feet apart. Giant 
Wax and Large Limas (when the season is long 
enough) are the best pole sorts for general use. 


Beets may be sown as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground, as they will bear considerable cold 
after they have been planted. Sow thickly in hills 
one foot apart; the thinning ean be used for greens. 
New Egyptian Blood is the best dark early sort, 
Bassano light colored but early; Long Blood late. 

Broccoli.—Sow and treat the same as recom- 
mended for cabbages. White or Purple Cape. 

Cabbage Plants wintered in a cold-frame may be 
set out as soon as the ground can be worked, 
Jersey Wakefield and Early York are best early; 
Early Winnigstadt medium; Drumhead, Flat 
Dutch, and Late Bergen should be sown in open 
ground for late crops. Sow seeds in hot-bed and 
cold-frame for second early. There are always 
little spaces in a garden where a few cabbages may 
be put; a plenty of plants should be provided: 


Hot-beds,—This month will be the proper season 
for making hot-beds at the North. Select a dry, 
sheltered spot with a southern exposure if possi- 
ble, and dig a pit of the required size to a depth of 
eighteen inches to two feet; this pit ought to be 
at least a foot wider and longer than the frame 
used, and be boarded up with any old boards. Fill 
with horse manure to the hight of at least six 
inches above the surface of the ground, tramping 
it down firmly. Make the frame of inch hemlock 
boards two feet high at the back and one foot in 
front. After the manure has been put in place & 
layer of three to six inches of good light and rich 
garden soil-on the manure. Bank up with earth 
around it; put on the frame; put the sashes on 
and let them remain for two or three days, or 
until the heat is reduced to about 90°, when the 
sceds may be sown. Sashes are usually 6x3 feet, 
but other sizes will answer. During cold nights 
cover with mats or shutters to keep the plants 
from freezing. $3 
Cold Frames are made'in the same way as hot 
beds, except that no manure is used} the frame is 
put upon a spot where the soil is richand- 
prepared. Stir the soil often until it is thoroughly 
warmed by the heat of the sun, coveringvattight 
to retain the warmth, and then sow the seeds of suc: 
plants ‘as do not require strong heat; sucky as ‘cabs 
bage, lettuce, etc. ‘ 





Cauliflower.~Treat the same as cabbage, sowing 
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__  Sorrd.—Uncover the plants and spade a dressing 
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Barly Paris and Early Erfurt for early. Lenormand 
and Walcheren for late. 

Cavrots.—Early Horn is best for early, and in the 
garden }.est also for late; sow in drills one foot apart. 

Célev:1.—Sow in hot-beds Dwarf White Solid and 
Bosto:. Market. 

Chi.es,—Cut away the dead topsearty. To make 
z new bed procure a clump and diviie it; set the 
sing’e plants or small clusters in rows a foot apart, 
allowia+s six inches between them. The tender 
gre2n tops are cut up fine and eaten with vinegar. 


. Sorn.—As soon as the ground is warm enough 
plant a few rows or Moore’s Concord or other early. 
At intervals of ten days sow this and later Mexican 
@lack but the sweetest), Mammoth Sweet, and 
Stowell’s Evergreen. Sow in drills 24 feet apart. 

Cress.—Sow Curled in shallow irills, one foot 
apart ab intervals of a week. 


Gucumbers.. .A few hills of Early Russian may 
Be planted on pieces of sod in a hot-bed ; for gen- 
gal crop White Spine, and for late and pickles 
@reen Prickly. 

Hogg Plant.—Sow seeds in the hottest part of the 
laat-bed ; they require more heat than most plants. 
Bong Purple for early, and Purple and Black 
Pekin for late. 

Florseradish,.—Plant sets in rows two feet apart 
@ well-manured ground. 

Kale left in from last fall will need hoeing to 
eep down the weeds and promote growth. German 
greens and Scotch kale are sown late. 

Eohl-rabi.—Sow Early White in open ground in 
@ills two feet apart. 

Leek.—Sow Flag or Musselburgh the same as 
onions. 

Lettuce sowed in the open ground last fall must 
Be uncovered and the soil loosened between the 
zows. Set out plants from the cold-frame, and 
gzew seeds in hot-bed and open ground. Curled 
Silesia, Hanson, and Tennis-ball are reliable sorts. 


Melons.—Treat the same as cucumbers. Nut- 
meg, Cassaba, Skillman’s Netted, White Japan, 
and Ward’s Nectar are good. 

Onions.—Sow early in very rich soil in drills 
fifteen inches apart. Plant out sets, potato, and 
top onions for early crop. Yellow Danvers and 
Early Red are the best sorts for raising from seed. 
' Parsley.—Soak seeds in warm water, and sow 
Carled in drills one foot apart. 

Parsnips.—Dig those left in the ground over 
winter, and sow seeds of Hollow Crown in drills 
fifteen inches apart. 

Peas.—Plant over well-manured trenches in 
double rows, allowing room enough between the 
rows to place the brush. Laxton’s Alpha, Carter’s 
First Crop, and Daniel O’Rourke for early ; Cham- 
pion of England or Yorkshire Hero for main crop. 
For dwarf McLean’s Little Gem. Sow the last in 
single rows eighteen inches apart, and not until the 
ground is well warmed. 

Peppers.—Sow in hot-bed as egg plant. Squash 
for pickles and Sweet Mountain for stuffing. 


- Potatoes.—Start a few for early use in hot-bed. 
Those for planting in open ground may be cut and 
Placed in a warm spot for a few days before plant- 
fng- Early Rose is best for general crop of early. 
See notices of new sorts. 


Radishes.—Sow thickly in drills in open ground 
at intervals of a week or ten days for a succession. 
French Breakfast, Early Scarlet Turnip, and Olive- 
shaped short sorts, and Scarlet Short-top long. 


Salsify.—Dig the roots remaining in the ground, 
and sow seeds for the new crop as for parsnips. 
Scerzonera, or Black Salsify, requires the same 
treatment as salsify. 
* Spinach.—Uncover the beds planted last fall, and 
in a few days of warm weather it will be ready to 
eat. Sow seeds of Round Leaved in drills a foot 


_ part for spring and summer use. New Zealand is 


Best for summer, but is not sown until May. 





of manure ‘between the rows. Tt is eueent for 
early greens. 

Sweet Potatoes. —Atart in a hot-bed with two or three 
inches of composi over them, and when the sprouts 
are large enough, set in well-manured ridges. 
Nansemond and Southern Queen are best for 
Northern use. See article on page 89. 

Squashes.—After the ground is warm sow Sum- 
mer Crookneck for early ; Boston Marrow, Mart\c- 
head, and Hubbard for late. 

Tomato.—Start in hot-bed or windoy-box seeds 
of Trophy, Early Smooth Red, and Canada Victor. 

Turnips.—Sow a few rows of Flat Dutch for 
early, and Red and White Strap-leaf for later. 
White French and Yellow Stone for ruta-baga 
sorts. 

Seeds.—The supply of seeds should be ordered 
at once, so that they may be ready when wanted. 
The facilities for sending sceds by mail are now 
such that all the smaller varieties can be sent easily 
and cheaply by mail. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Annuals.—Sow in hot-bed or window-boxes, so 
that there may be plenty of young plants to use 
in planting the borders. 

Walks may be made as soon as settled weather 
comes; gravel and broken rock make the most 
durable walks. 

Lawns.—Roll and sow plenty of grass-seed where 
the turf was injured during the winter. When 
new lawns are made prepare the soil by plowing or 
spading in well-rotted manure. Red Top or June 
Grass makes a good lawn when used alone, or both 
together, with a little white clover. Use plenty of 
seed, five or six bushels to the acre. 

Perennials grow better if divided at least once in 
three years. Attend to this as early as possible be- 
fore growth commences. If the soil is not already 
rich, make it So by adding plenty of fine manure. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


March will bring with it an abundance of work 
in this department, the chief of which will be the 


Propagation of bedding plants for out-of-door 
planting. The temperature of the air in the propa- 
gating house must be considerably lower than that 
under the benches. 

Ventilation ought to be looked after carefully 
now that the sun is so powerful. Admit air every 
mild day, taking care however that none of the 
plants are exposed to draughts of air. Keep the 
plants near the glass, co that they will get all the 
light possible. 

Smoking.—The greenhouse should be fumigated 
with tobacco smoke every week to destroy the 
green fly. If one smoking is not enough give an- 
other the next evening, always taking care to thor- 
oughly syringe the plants the next day to remove 
the dead insects. 

Forcing.—Such plants as were forced during 
winter should be turned out in a reserve bed to 
recover. 

Bulbs that have finished flowering should be al- 
lowed to complete the growth of their leaves: 
after this cut off the leaves and store the bulbs in 
a dry place, where they can not be injured by cold 
or mice. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
ee 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show ata glance 
the transactions for the month ending Feb. 12th, 1874, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


1. we AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 

RECEIPT: Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 d's this, m "th402,000 8,175,000 1,004,000 61,000 106,700 895,000 
24 d's Last m'th 280,116 2 192,000 279,000 23,000 75,000 553,000 


Flour, Wheat. -Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
oe is thig m *th 296,000 2,312,000 1,597,000 131,000 813,000 1,437,000 
24 c's Last m'th 328,000 2°651,000 1,611 000 43/000 999,000 1) 410,000 














| 2, Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


trceiptrs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 day's 1874...402,000 8,175,000 1,001,000 614000 106,000 * gos 
26 days 1873...165,000 "413,000 “427,000 1,450 95,000 px 


Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bart ley 
.296,000 2,312,000 1,597,000 131,000 813,000 i roe 
26 days 1873... 316,000 1,254,000 1 *975, 000 18,000 499,000 1,327,000 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 


Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, pial 

bush. bush. bush. - bush. bush, 
Feb. 9, 1874. .1,070, ord 541,800 14,608 40,906 %85,992 28-769 
Jan. 13, 1874. .1,235,4 Peo 1,131 1888 514,117 35,482 
Dec. 10, 1873. 13 2,093, 579 742 = 60,865 
Nov. 8 1873..1,596,560 5951 308 1 630A66 91,460 
Oct. 6, 1873. ToOROL 5,429,537 13097 633 128 1,451,868 201,727 
Oct. 4%, 1872... ° 23,1 3,842, 181 89,25 40,025 2,505,006 12,585 








ow 


4. Exporis from New York, Jan.1 to Feb, 12: 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. 
bbls. bush. bush. 


Rye. Barley. Oats, Peas. 
bush. bust. bush. bush. 










































8 . 291,169 2,916,000 1,442,700 104,215 —— 22,250 
- 152,290 by 286 2,004,369 — 6,100 2,560 63 
1872... — $36,639 2,078,208 0,63 —— 2,682: § 
CURRENT WHOLRSALE PRICES. 
Jan. 13. Feb. 13. 
Price oF Gotp .. 111 112% 
FLour—Super to Extr: a State $5 4 @82%5 88 @8 10 
Super to Extra Southern.. @i100 665 @1100 
Extra Western.........0.see0e 6 6 @1100 650 @1100 
Bextra GONGBCE, «.....00000s00000 82 @965 82 @1e00 
Superfine Western............ 58 @650 58 @6% 
ve FLOOR. 2... <<s.sec:- .. 450 @590 500 @600 
CIORM-DE MAL. ... scvnsageceese 400 @4%5 $% @4% 
BUCK WHEAT FLOUR, #100 hs. 300 @ 8 250 @3$00 
Wreat—All kinds of White, 16 @19% 1 6 @1% 
All kinds of Red and nore 150 @17 12% @17 
Corn—- Yellow ss 8& @ 2% 8 @ 86 
Mixed .. Setgsstesccne. co WO @ Bh AC. 
rer ioe 8s @ 2 8% @ 9 
Oatrs— Western . Mme a 60 @ BK 
State ; . 6 @ & 60 @ 68% 
RYE ie 104 @108 102%@110 
BARLE eens 185 @18 17 @2% 
Hay—-}b ale, ‘¥ 100 tbs 00 @ 1 50 100 @145 
Srraw, #100 tbs..... 60 @ 8 600 @ % 
Cor ToN— Middling # tb 16%@ 1% 16 @ 163% 
Hors—Crop of 1883, €h.. 2 @ 40 2 @ 4 
FratuErs —Live Geese, BD: 6 @ Gi 6 @ 7 
Srep—Clover,# f .... 9%@ 9% 946@ | 954 
Timothy, # bushel... ...... $23 @850 8 25 @ 3 50 
Flax, ® bushel.............. 22 @23 235 @240 
Suaar—Reti’g & Grocery # 6ue@ 9 64@ = 8h 
Morasses, Cuba, #gal, 20 @ 50 23 @ 35 
New Orleans, # gal........... 6 @ 8 60 @ 5 
Corrrr—ltio(Gold)........... AM@ WB B4e@ 6% 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &¢., Rb, 54@ 14 54@ 14 
Reed Leak, WB. «05.005 :2s404 5 @ 65 5 @ 6 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, #b 380 @ ‘0 2 @ 
Domestic, pulled, @ D........ 3 @ 55 80 @ 55 
California, Clip. .....c0..--eeeee 19 ¢ oa Ke oT 
TALLOW, # NE err oe i @ i ( (i 
Or-Cakk—# ton ............. 40 00 @40 50 42 50 @43 50 | 
PorK—Mess, # barrel. veveeee 1600 @16% 1675 @16 00 
Prime, # barrel .............. 1800 @13 7% 125 @1i8 00 
Brer—Plain mess.......... 850 @1100 950 @1t 00 
Lanrp, in tres, & barrels, ® Mb. 84@ 9% 8X¥@ 9% 
BuTTER—State, #D.......0006 4 @ 4 28 @ (50 
i a | errr rr 188 @ & 22 @ 40 
CHEESE. Paihia we 8 @ ih 5 @ li 
BRaNs—® bushel. . 150 @8% 15:0 @386 
Peas—Canada, free, # bu 120 @130 105 @ 12% 
Eaq@s—Fresh, # dozen 23 @ 38 23 @ 2? 
” Limed # dozen 15 @ 19 4@ 18 
Pov.ttTRY—Fowls...... 7@ i w@ li 
Turkey s—# bh... 6 @ 18 9 @ 16 
Geese, # pair.. 150 @ 250 150 @ 250 
Ducks, —- 60 @ 87 60 «@ 8 
a ee @ 13 0@ 18 
Partridges, # pair. - 35 @ 50 70 @ (o 
Grouse, trapped¢, # pair...... 40 @ 50 0 @ 
HARKS, @ pair ...........2.000- 30 @ 40 400 @ 5 
VRBIBOM, FD, ...ccscossccsces 6 @ 10 @ 12% 
Dr ron % @150 200 @32 
RaB3iTs, # pair... 20 @ 40 40 @_ 50 
TURNIPS # bbl.... 50 @ 1 00 50 @ 100 
CABB\GES—# 100.. ..-- 400 @ 800 400 @10 00 
ONIONS—# bbl..............6- 400 @550 40 @550 
Pot ATOES—# bbl............. 150 @800 150 @350 
SwEET Porators—# bbl..... 450 @650 450 @650 
CaRROTS —# bbl 200 @ 2 2% 150 @ 200 
BROOM-CORN 6 @ il 6@ il 
APPLES —# barrel 1009 @400 100 @40 
CRANBE RIES- a 700 @9 8 50 @i1 00 
PEARS, 350 @4 22% 300 @ 400 
GRAPES, j 5 @ —-@ — 
BEETS, # voi toate SSeRAa eek 200 @22% 200 @225 
CELERY, # dOZ............ . 100 @15 i @100 
GREEN Mh e bushel........ 145 @1 80 160 @1% 


Gold has been up to 1123 and down to 110%—closing 
February 12th at 1123¢ as against 111% on January 12th. 
The receipts of Produce since our last have been 
on a remarkably liberal scale for the season—the railways 
bringing forward unusually large amounts, particularly 
of Flour, Wheat, and Hog products. The demand for 
Produce from all sources has been fair, but not very 
active. The export inquiry has been less urgent, espe- 
cially toward the close, the advices from England 
having been less favorable. Prices have been vari- 
able, closing on Breadstnffs less firmly as a rule. 
though in the instances of Rye and Barley mucb 
stronger, in view of the meager offerings of these articles. 
Rye nas been wanted for shipment to the Continent, and 
fall boat-loads have been bringing 8c. @ 5c. a bushel 
more than odd car lots. An extremely brisk trade has 
been reported in Barley at the advanced figures, largely 
in foreign-grown stock, in good part German, Scandina- 
vian, and Hungarian to arrive. Brewers and maltsters 


| have been the principal buyers. Toward the close the 


reduced supplies available and the extreme rates claimed 
tended to check operations. The Provision trade has 
been moderately active; Hog products closed weak; 
Beef steady ; Butter and Cheese dearer. The recent ex- 
port purchases of Cheese, especially of the finest makes, 
have been quite extensive. Eggs have been unusually 
depressed, by the great accumulation of stock, in the 
absence of anything like 4 free distribution ; but toward 
the close the demand wae reviving, and prices rallied 
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rather sharply. Wool has been in fair Perry mostly 
on manufacturing account, at stronger rates. The finer 
grades of Fleece have been scarce. Hemp, Seeds, Hay, 
and Tobacco have been moderately sought after at the 
ruling prices. Naval Stores and Petroleum held higher, 
and in more demand. A very moderate business has 
been reported in Hops, at essentially unaltered rates. 
Groceries have been sought after—Coffee and Sugars 
lower. The Cotton movement has been comparatively 
brisk; but with free offerings of stock prices have 
declined. 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 





RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Bee ves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot'l, 
January 19...........7,314 15 668 20, 37,571 66,596 
January 26 awe niiue-ocere 95509 50 602 28. 136 31,652 69,949 
February 2........00+% “109 52 590 19, 107-23, 353 50,211 
February 9....... ‘9, 022 42 a 28,081 31, 712 42,423 








Total for 4 Weeks..32,954 189 96,322 127,288 259,179 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks35,219 310 3238 101 1096 171,942 311,805 
Beeves. a Co weet ry Swine. 


—— ver Week.. 8,238 6 31,822 
ty last Month.. 7,042 «62 647 20,219 34,388 


‘io. do, prev’s Month.. : 6, 513 78 1,136 22 1647 53,985 

Beeves.—aAfter the dull close of last month’s busi- 
ness the usual reaction took place, and a firm and up- 
ward feeling was manifested. The receipts during the 
month were irregular, and prices worked back and forth 
exactly according to receipts. On the whole, the past 
month has not been satisfactory to dealers, and some 
have lost money. At the close the market was dull, and 
prices were easier for ordinary and medium cattle, jyc. 
#@ ib. having been lost from the top rates of the day. 
Cherokee and Texan cattle brought 914c. @ 10%c. @ b. 
to dress 56 Ibs. @ gross cwt.; prime native brought 8c. 
@ 1213c. on 54@ 58 Ibs.; and afew of the best reached 
1234¢. @ 13¢. 

Prices for the past four weeks were: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Large yg Aver’. 
January 19....... 8 @13\%e. 10¥%@l11 10%c. 
January 26.. 84,@12X¥c. 10 @10XC. 1034. 
February 2...... 74@13 c. 10%@11 C. 10X%e. 
February 9...... i @18 ¢. 104%@10Xc. 10\e. 


Mileh Cows.—The market for cows has been quiet. 
All that came to hand have been sold at steady prices, 
and a moderate demand is reported at $40 @ $80 # head. 
sniese Calves.—aA steady demand exists for all that ar- 
rive, and good veals are taken readily at highest quota- 
tions. At the close, 8c. @ 11c. @ Ib. was paid for veals, 
and $8 @ $12 # head for grass calves. Hog-dressed 
veals were firm at lic. @ 14c. @ D...... Sheep and 
Lambs.—An increase in receipts, although trifling, 
has disturbed the market for sheep, and along with the 
weakness there has been a falling off of tic. @ Th. Choice 
lots bring high prices, and 81yc. ® Tb. was paid at the 
close for this class of stock. The range was 64c. @ 
8c. P D..... Swine.—The market has gradually 
crept up, and, with lighter receipts, quotations are con- 
siderably advanced. Live hogs sold at the close at 6c. 
@ 6c. 2 hb. Dressed hogs were in fair demand, at Tc. 
@ ic. 8 tb. for Western, and tc. @ 8c. ® Ib. for City. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smailer 
type and condensed jform, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 

Postage: On American Agriculturist, 12 cents 
a year, and on Jlearth and Home, 20 cents a year, in ad- 
vance. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage, as above, must be sent 
to this office, with the subscription, for prepayment here. 
Also 20 cents fur delivery of Hearth and Home and 12 
cents for delivery of American Agriculturist in New 
York City. 

The National Live-Stock Journal, 
which isa monthly journal published at Chicago, con- 
tinues very worthily to represent the interests of stock 
breeders ; it is thoroughly trustworthy, and is edited 
with great judgment and skill. It now comes forward 
as the defender of stock interests, being engaged in re- 
pelling an attack in the shape of a suit for damages for 
an expression of opinion upon matters of greatmoment 
to honest breeders. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members: 
ora small club may be increased toa larger one; thus ; 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates, 


Mr. Judd’s Health.—A paragraph has 
been going the rounds of the papers to the effect that Mr. 
Judd is seriously ill. This was news to us, who are quite 
as likely as other papers to know, and we can only say 
that his last and very recent letter was very cheerful, 
without any reference at all to his being ill. 





Our Fine Chromos.—Read all about 
them on third cover page. Jt is easy to secure one or 
both. 


Now for the Senate!—The House has 
passed a much needed amendment to the Postal law, 
which interests all who send books, plants, and other 
matters by mail. When it becomes a law we shall en- 
deavor to publish it in full. 





Take Both Papers.—If both the 
American Agriculturist and HeartH AND Home are 
taken together they may be had for only $4, and $4.50 
pays fo both papers and a Chromo with each. 





Grafting the Hickory. — ‘‘C. R.,” 
Locktown, N.J. The hickory is among what the French 
gardener calls ‘“‘sujets vebelles,” or hard cases; and to 
graft it successfully requires great care on the part of the 
operator. At best it only succeeds on very young stocks, 
and the grafts when sct have to be covered with a bell- 
glass to keep them from drying out, and a shade to pre- 
vent burning. Grafting the hickory may be considered, 
80 far as people in general are concerned, as impractic- 
able. A few years ago we published a communication 
from a gentleman who succeeded by drawing the earth 


away from small stocks, grafting in the collar by the . 


usual cleft-graft, tying firmly, replacing the earth, and 
making a mound of earth to half cover the cion. 

Death of a New Hampshire Hore 
ticulturist.—Mr. Calvin Eaton, of Concord, N. H., 
died suddenly of disease of the heart on January 14th. 
Mr. E. was prominent in the horticulture of his State, 
and was especially successful as a grape-grower. 





Walks in a Lawn.—“ J.T. P.,’’ Chester 
Co., Pa. The walks in Central Park are made of varions 
materials. The best, except on hill-sides where they 
will wash, are made of gravel, and if good gravel can be 
had and properly laid nothing can be better. The cement 
walks, so far as we know of them, are hampered with 
patents. One of our neighbors made his walks by melt- 
ing three parts of coal-tar and one of pitch, mixing sand 
with this material to make a thick mortar, and spread- 
ing and rolling. This makes a good walk; but we donot 
know whether it interferes with any one’s patent or not. 





Triumph Sweet Corn.—aA single tna 
of this variety convinced us of its great excellence, and 
we regard it as “tip-top”? in every respect. Mr. D. C. 
Voorhes, Blawenburg, N. J., who brought this corn to its 
present perfection, has furnished us enongh for a more 
extended planting this year, and we shall make another 
trial of it. 


A Camellia with Two Centers.-—- 
Mr. David Foulis, Florist, 1466 Broadway, N. Y., brought 
us a camellia which had two distinct centers in the mid- 
dle of the flower, while the exterior shows no indication 
that it was formed by the union of two flowers. 

The English **‘ Farmer’’ — not the 
tiller of the soil, but the paper absurdly so-called—con- 
tinues to act out its natural instincts, and (in such a case 
it is not necessary to be very choice of words) steal from 
the Agriculiurist and other papers with its accustomed 
freedom. If the articles thus stolen went no further 
than the obscure columns of tlie ‘‘ Farmer,” it would 
matter but little, but other English as well as American 
papers, secing a good article in the Farmer, quote it and 
credit it to that sheet, and thus a double wrong is done— 
it steals articles and gets credit for publishing something 
readable under the false pretense of its being original. 
Our friend Robinson, of the “Garden,” recently pub- 
lished, with credit to the Farmer, an article on ‘‘ Carpet- 
ing Beneath Shrubs,” copied from the Agriculturist word 
for word. The Garden should know that if anything ap- 
pears in the Farmer worth quoting, it is quite sure to be 
stolen bodily from the Agriculturist or some other Ameri- 
can paper, for nothing short of a stroke of lightning 
would ever arouse it from its profound stupidity and in- 


pag: it to oe pele a@ readable article of its own. A 
burglar shows some daring in his crime, the pickpocket 
displays great skill, but the fellow who steals the coats 
from the hall while the family are at supper shows 
neither daring nor skill, and we call hima “ sneak thief.” 
A paper that persistently and continually takes others 
articles without credit does not belong to the first twe 
classes, as his exploits are not marked by either of the 
qualities that we have attributed to them. 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Import 
ant Decision.—Many years ago, Mr. Judd found, 
from his correspondence, that quacks and charlatans of 
all kinds were fleecing the people, especially the agricul- 
tural community, at a rate that was perfectly astound- 
ing. He, at a great expenditure of time and at the risic 
of both person and pocket, began to investigate the com- 
plaints that came to him, and, when well founded, the 

vil-doers were exposed. Soon the humbug column be- 
came a regular thing, and it became necessary to empley 
assistants to look up the cases as they occurred. For 
along time he fought the army of humbugs single- 
handed, though of late other papers have given more er 
less efficient aid ; and it is satisfactory to know that the 
Agriculturist has been the means of saving to the peo- 
ple a sum that may safely be reckoned by millions. 
Whoever has had the editorial charge, the manifeste 
against fraud has regularly appeared, and it is intended 
it shall appear until the rogues find the business has 
grown unprofitable from their being unable to- find 
dupes. A great help to our labors has come in the 
recent United States law against improper use of the 
mails; and we are by this enabled to squelch some very 
mischievous things in the bud. It is not policy tote 


how this is done, as we do not care to put rogues on | 
their guard. Suffice it to say it is through the officers of 


the law. In exposing the designs of quacks and impas- 
tors of all kinds we may sometimes make a mistake, and 
do injustice to an innocent person, notwithstanding al 
the care we take in investigating and considering eack 
case. The cases in which this has happened -hare 
been very rare, and we have hastened, when con 
vinced we were wrong, to make the fullest repar- 
tion. We would not in any manner injure any one engag- 
ed in a fair and legitimate business, but, on the other 
hand, we will not allow those in unfair and illegitimate 
business to fleece confiding and unsuspecting people if 
any warning on our part can preventit. Of course, in de- 
fending thousands from the designs of quacks and im- 
postors, we must offend those who get up the swindling 
schemes, and some of these have money enongh to en- 
ter a suit at law against us. We get “hauled up” se 
often that we have become quite used to it ; and though 
these fellows have it in their power to cause us to ex 
pend time and money to respond to their suits, we ac- 
cept these as legitimate accompaniments of our posi- 
tion. Some prosecute us with the hope that the fact 
may be widely announced, and thus give them a capital 
advertisement gratis ; others enter suits with the ex- 
pectation of recovering When we are sned 
we do not publish the fact, as we do not care to do that 
kind of advertising. Very few of these suits ever come 
to trial, and in the few that have been fairly breaght be- 
fore the courts, we have in no case been defested. The 
last suit that was brought against us caiied forth sucha 
positive opinion from Judge Davis of the Supreme 
Court of New York, that we are induced to print itin 
full. It is, indeed, a valuable contribution to medico- 
legal literature, and is of interest not only to the people 
at lege, but to every publisher of a journal and every 
lawyer and physician. Nor is it without importance te 
makers and venders of various nostrams ; and this very 
calm bit of judicial wisdom is commended to their con- 
sideration. This opinion, copied from the court record, 
gives such a full and clear history of the case, that ne 
further comment is needed. 


SUPREME COURT.—First DEPARTMENT. 
JANUARY GENERAL TERM. 


Davip RICHARDS, ‘ 
Pif. and Appt., Davis, P. J. 
vs. DoNnoHUE and Danrera, 
ORANGE JUDD AND OTHERS, . Jeg 
Deft. and Respt. 

Appeal from order of Special Term, striking ont the 
complaint in this action, and dismissing the same with 
costs, for plaintiff's refusal to answer certain questions 
propounded to him as a witness pursuant to the order * 
the Court. 

Joun L. WALKER for plaintiff; Amos G. Hunn toe 
respondent. 

Davis, P. J. : 

The plaintiff alleges in his complaint, in juan, 
that he is and has for many years beer the sole propri- 
etor, owner, and manufacturer of articles of medicines 
and merchandise generally and publicly known as Dr. 
Richan’s Golden Remedies, which he has for ten years 








last past manufactured and put up and offered for sale 
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and sold, and that by means of extensive advertising and 
the good qualities or sucii Golden Remedies he has 
secured large sales and profits. . 

He also alleges that the defendants are publishers of a 
monthly magazine known as the American Agriculturist, 
and having a circulation monthly of two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies ; that in November, 1872, the de- 
fendants published in their said magazine a certain libel- 
ons article in the following words: ‘‘ Sundry Humbugs.— 
Our newer readers keep inquiring about the trustworthi- 
ness of this, that, and the other doctor for various dis- 
eases. We answer that every so-called physician, every 
medical institute or college or association that advertises 
medicine or medical advice, by circular or otherwise, is 
a quack—in short, a swindle. The whole tribe of those 
who advertise ‘marriage guides,’ ‘female medicines,’ 
*advice to the young,’ ‘errors of youth,’ ‘eye doctors,’ 
*ear doctors,’ ‘consumption cures,’ cancer doctors or 
medicines, etc., etc., are positively quacks and impost- 
ors, to whom it is unsafe to address even a letter of in- 
quiry ; also the ‘Golden Remedies’ inquired about by 
several are nonsensical quackery. We have not room for 
alot more of humbugs on hand, but will renew the war 
apon them in the next volume, and, as hitherto, we ex- 
pect to shield at least all our readers from swindlers, and 
through them many other people.” 

The plaintiff alleged also that the defendants, by means 
of these words published as hereinbefore set forth, in- 
sinuated and meant to be understood by those to whom 
it was published and to the public at large, as charging 
the plaintiff with being a quack, impostor and swindler, 
and that the said ‘“‘Golden Remedies’ manufactured 
solely by the plaintiff were wholly valueless and useless, 
and possessing no medicinal qualities whatever, and tha 
by means of the publication the plaintiff has been injured 
in his reputation and in his business, and been deprived 
of custom and trade, and lost the sale of goods and profits 
which he would otherwise have made, to his damage, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The defendants in their answer admit in substance 
that they are publishers of the American Agriculturist, 
and that in December, 1872, they published the article 
ander the caption of “Sundry Humbugs,” above set 
forth. They allege algo that the publication is substan- 
tially true, and was published with good motives and for 
justifiable ends. They aleo set out in exienso the circu- 
lars sent forth by the defendant with his ‘“‘Golden Rem- 
edies,” in which the plaintiff describes himself as a 
physician who has had 2 general practice in all parts of 
the world; and aver various facts tending to show that 
the alleged medicines of plaintiff are valueless as reme- 
dies for disease, being compounds costing but a few 
eents per bottle, and selling at several dollars, which the 
public would shun if the constituent facts were known. 


The defendants propose in their answer to give evi- 
dence of all the various facts alleged both in justification 
and in mitigation of damages. 

Issue being joined, the defendants upon affidavit pro- 
eured an order and summons for the examination of 
plaintiff as a witness on their behalf before the trial. 

On snch examination the plaintiff testified that a bottle 
marked “ Doctor Richan’s Golden Remedy, No. 2,” was 
ene of the medicines he advertises and vends to the 

‘ public. 

He was then asked of what Balsam No. 2 is composed. 
We refused to answer the question, on the ground that it 
was frrelevant, immaterial, and a secret in his trade. 

The judge directed the plaintiff to answer the question. 

He then answered: ‘“Itisa secret compound composed 
@f various ingredients which possess great medicinal 
properties,” and refused to state the names of the 
imgredients. 

He then gave evidence showing that he was not a 
doctor of medicine and had never received a diploma, 
and had not been engaged in a general practice of medi- 
eine in any part of the United States. 

_He-then testified that he advertised ‘‘ Doctor Richau’s 
Golden Elixir de Amour, or Elixir of Love,” and on be- 
img asked “of what is it composed?” he refused to 
answer. 

The Court at Special Term, after argument, ruled that 
the plaintiff must answer the question which had been 
propounded ; and on the question being repeated to him 
he answered: ‘It is a secret compound of various in- 
gredients which possess great medicinal properties: ” 
and refused absolutely to give any other answer. 

On presentation of these facts to the Court it was held 
that the answer was evasive ; and the plaintiff, under the 

vice of his counsel, refusing to give any other answer, 
fhe Court ordered his complaint to be stricken out and 
@ismissed with costs. 

By the allegations of his complaint the plaintiff had 

invited an issne as to the medicinal qualities and value 
_ of the ‘Golden Remedies.” 
._. The statement of the alleged libel, eo far as it pointed 
directly to’ plaintiff or his remedies, was to the effect 
~ that his ‘Golden Remedies" are “‘nonsensical quack- 











ery,’’ and it is chiefly of this statement that the plaintiff 


complains. 

The defendants undertake by their answer to show 
that this statement is true. 

No one can read the circulars of the plaintiff, as proved 
by himself on his examination, without observing the 
importance of the investigation sought to be made. It 
was competent to disprove the assertions of the circulars 
and of the complaint by ascertaining the ingredients of 
the several compounds for the purpose of showing that 
they possess no such medical virtues as are claimed by 
plaintiff. For instance, he asserts in his circular that 
his “ Elixir of Love is composed of the most powerful 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom—harmless, but 
speedy in restoring healthy action.”” And again: ‘‘It is 
the fountain of youth to old age, the rejuvenator of pris- 
tine vigor in the young; to the barren woman of our 
land it is a special blessing.’ Indeed, it is impossible 
to read the vulgar and in many respects shameful asser- 
tions and instructions that accompany the compounds of 
plaintiff without being struck with the vileness of the 
impostures. That he can bring an action of libel for in- 
jury alleged to be done to his trade in his medicines by 
denouncing them as arrant quackery, and at the same 
time protect himself against exposure by claiming them 


| to be valuable secrets, is a proposition that can not be 


maintained. Byrn vs. Judd, 11 Abbott, New Series: 11 
New York, 347, New Series. 

In the laudable exposure of such ‘‘humbugs’’ as the 
pretended medicine of plaintiff and others, the defend- 
ants take upon themselves great risks, and subject them- 
selves to the annoyance of suits; but I think they are 
not exposed to any danger that courts will interpose any 
shield for the protection of parties guilty of fraud and 
deception of the public. 

If the plaintiff did not choose to try the question of 
the true character of his ‘‘ Golden Remedies” he should 
have kept out of a court of justice. 

The order of the Court below was correct, and should 
be affirmed with $10 costs and disbursements. 


In view of the length of this opinion, we must let the 
bulk of our budget of humbug literature rést for this 
month. It presents some new schemes, but all in the 
old styles, save one or two novelties that we are investi- 
gating. It will be timely to advise our farmer readers 
not to invest in ‘‘Ivory’’ or any other wheat at $1 for 
100 grains. A variety possessing such qualities as this 
does not first make itself known through an obscure 
circular. As it came from Africa, we suspect it is not a 
wheat at all......If people will send money to “ Fur- 
nishing Companies” in Chicago or elsewhere and get no 
returns, we can only say to the gentlemen who write 
from Missouri and Wisconsin that we regret they did 
not read their Agriculturist more thoroughly. We can 
not comply with the request of our correspondent who 
requests us to put him on our “‘list of fools.” He had 
better pocket his loss and take the lesson to heart. 


Roses by Mail.— Massey & Hudson, 
Florists, Chestertown, Md., in sending us one of their 
packages of roses, say they ‘‘ would like to call your 
attention not only to the plants themselves, but to the 
box and manner of packing, both of which we. claim as 
original, and which for simplicity, light weight, and ef- 
fectiveness, we don’t think can be beaten.”’ Well, that 
is just what we think. If one can get eight vigorous, 
well-rooted young roses delivered in any part of the 
country for $1, we think we should be a rose-growing 
people, which we are not. 





Papils in HMorticulture.—We often 
have applications from those who wish situations to 
learn gardening in its various branches; but such places 
are difficult to find. We now know of a gentleman upon 


whose place--a private one near New York—most of the | 


operations of horticulture are carried on. He offers to 
take a student, provided a suitable young man offers. 


None need apply but those who have a positive liking | 


for horticulture and are fond of both study and work. 


Address, stating age and previous experience, “ Horti- | 


culture,” at this office. 
Sebright Bantams.—James Shepard, 
of Bristol, Ct., sends us portraits of these beautiful pet 


birds, which he breeds to great perfection, as he does | 


other choice fowls. 


Ohio Dairymen’s Association.— 
The tenth annual meeting of this association was held 
in Cleveland on the 28th and 29th of January. The 
number of members is 134, and $136 were received into 
the treasury last year. The usual matters connected 
with dairying were talked of and discussed, and W. A. 
Jenkins, of Portage, was chosen as President, and 8. D. 
Harris as Secretary and Treasurer for the ensuing year. 








FREE.—Fine Gold Pens, with 
Silver Cases—The Best Silver-plat. 
ed ‘Table Articles—Table Cuatlery— 
Children’s Carriages and ‘Toys— 
Floral Sets—Garden Seeds and 
Flower Bulbs—Sewing Machines— 
Washing Machines and Wringers 
—Pocket Knives—Fine Gold and 
SilverWatches—Melodeons— Pianos 
—Guns and Rifles — Cultivators — 
Books—etc., etc., etc. $ ail these are among 
the valuable articles to be found in the Premium List 
Sor 1874 on page 119. Any person can, with a little effort, 
secure one or more of these valuable articles. Thon- 
sands have done it. There is room for thousands more, 
It is very easy to obtain clubs of subscribers for the two 
popular papers, the American Agriculturist and Hrartu 
AND Home. Try it. 





A Botanical Directory.—The Torrey 
Botanical Club have issued a Directory giving the names 
and residences of all the persons known to them as being 
engaged in botanical pursuits in North America and the 
West Indies. The names are first placed in alphabetical 
order, and in the second part they are arranged according 
to states. The directory forms a part of the monthly 
bulletin of the club, which is sent to subscribers at $1 a 
year. The price of the directory alone is 30 cents, and 
may be had by addressing the editor, W. H. Leggett, 
224 East 10th street, New York. 


The Banking House of Fisk & 
Hatch was forced to suspend during the panic, but hay- 
ing adjusted their affairs and being able to meet all their 
liabilities they resumed in December last. No firm in 
New York enjoys to a greater degree the confidence and 
esteem of business circles than Fisk & Hatch; and as 
their temporary suspension produced a feeling of pro- 
found regret, so the announcement of their resumption 
has been hailed with the most sincere pleasure by a host 
of friends. It is safe to say that they resume business 
with a stronger hold than ever upon the confidence of 
those with whom they have had business relations. This 
confidence was most substantially exhibited in the fact 
that during the first twenty-four hours after their re- 
sumption not a dollar of deposits was withdrawn, while 
a large amount of new deposits was received. The firm 
is now paying the semi-annual coupons on $34,620,000 
bonds of the Central Pacific, Western Pacific, and Cali- 
fornia and Oregon Railroads. 


Hussey’s National Cottage Ar-« 
chitecture, or Homes for Every One. Chiefly Low- 
priced Buildings for Towns, Suburbs, and Country. By 
E. A. Hussey, architect. New York: Geo. E.Woodward, 
Orange Judd Company.—It sometimes happens that a 
work is offered which seems to exactly fill a gap in the 
class of literature to which it belongs. This is the case 
with the work the full and descriptive title of which is 
given above. It contains numerous designs of cottages 
and small houses ranging in cost from $1,800 to $3,000 
and $4,000, with a few still more costly ones. The de- 
signs are of an exceedingly neat and tasteful character, 
the division of the interiors well considered, and the or- 
namentation, while effective, not elaborate. Elevations, 
perspective views, and details are given with each design. 
Specifications to some of the plans are given which serve 
as a guide for drawing up such forms for others. The 
execution of the work is excellent, and is a handsome 
specimen of book-making. We have not in a long time 
seen @ work which seemed to so exactly meet a general 
want, or one we could so heartily commend to those who 
propose to build. Price $6.00. 





A New Thrashing Machine in which 
the cylinder and concave is without spikes, is made by 
; Wheeler & Melick Company, Albany, N. Y. In this ma- 


| chine the straw is not broken, but is carried from it side- 
wise in a proper condition for tying up in bundles for 
sale, the same as hand-thrashed straw. The passage of 
the straw is more rapid than in the ordinary machine, 
and 250 to 450 sheaves maybe thrashed per hour with 
a two-horse tread power. 

Improved Hay Press.—P. K. Deder- 
| ick & Co., Albany,N. Y., have an improved hay press in 
which bales of any size, from 100 lbs. upwards, may be 
| made. The hay may be pressed, either long or cut into 
| short fodder, and by an additional contrivance the hay 
may be weighed so that every bale is of the same weight. 
| 
| 
| 


The cnt hay is baled in a ‘perpetual press,” end to pre- 
vent waste in using, the bales may be made as smal] as 
25 pounds if desired. 


| See Page 119 and Third Cover Page. 
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Bugs in Peas.—“W. M. 8.,’? Vancouver, 
Wash. Terr.—Tell your neighbor that when bugs once 
get established in a locality it is difficult to get rid of 
them. One of the best methods is to plant the peas in- 
tended to be saved for seed as late in the season as they 
will ripen. In your moist climate this ought to be prac- 
ticable; and if all the growers in a neighborhood will 
adopt this the bug will die out. 





Whe Early Beatrice Peach. — The 
Agriculturist was, we believe, the first journal to call at- 
tention to this variety. Some three years ago we noticed 
the receipt of specimens of the fruit from North Carolina 
and have kept watch of its progress since. Our trees 
were injured by the severe cold of last winter, but it has 
been fruited in a number of localities since. Colonel Ed- 
ward Wilkins, of Kent county, Md., who is probably the 
largest peach grower in the world, has planted largely of 
the Early Beatrice. Hale’s Early, heretofore our earliest 
variety, in most localities rots badly, while this is from 
ten to twenty days earlier, ships well and, as far as heard 
from, is free from rot. It is worthy of the attention of 
peach growers, andif it fulfils its present promise will 
add another leaf to the pomological laurel that crowns 
the vencrable head of Thomas Rivers, its originator. 





Gold Fish.—‘ A Female Subscriber” writes 
that the gold-fish in her aquarium will die, but as she 
tells us nothing about the aquarium we are unable to do 
other than guess. We guess that the fish die because 
the aquarium is in too warm a place or because they are 
not fed. The remedy for the first will suggest itself; 
for the other, roll soft bread into small pellets the size 
of duck shot and offer every few days. Remove such as 
are not eaten. 


A Guinea Mower.—English horticultural 
papers announce a new lawn-mower which is claimed to 
be effective in all respects and is sold for a guinea. This 
is what our makers will ultimately come to. Who will 
step in first and make a fortune by offering a five-dollar 
mower? At this price great numbess of people whose 
grass plots are too smallfto warrant their using the pres- 
ent machines at $15 to $25 and upward, would purchase 
a small and effective one if sold at $5. Of course, sucha 
machine as this will not answer for those who have a 
large surface of grass; these will continue to buy the 
large machines. The $5 machine would find its sale 
among those who have none at all. 


Malt Dust.—“J. W.,” Hollidaysburg, Ps.— 
Malt dust would be a useful fertilizer for berries, etc. We 
can not say what the value of it is, as it is not much used 
in this country. In England fifty to sixty bushels to the 
acre is considered a good dressing and equal to an ordi- 
nary manuring with other fertilizers. 

Mucilage, etc.— Yosemite.”’— Assuming 
you refer to mucilage of gum arabic, it may be kept from 
“becoming stiff’? by keeping it covered; if too thick 
add water. We have not found it necessary to use any- 
thing to prevent souring. Make in small quantities at a 
time. We know nothing of the firm inquired about. 
Letters upon household and all other matters come to 
the editor, who distributes them to his associates accord- 
ing to their contents. 


Dollars and Greenbacks. — “A. D. 
F.,”’ Iowa.—The questions you propose are of a kind 
upon which widely differing opinions are entertained, 
and we could not give space to the discussion that an 
opinion either way would open. A sufficient answer to 
your first question is the fact that gold is the standard of 
value in all civilized countries. 





Pear Trees,—“ J. G.,’’ Minois.—The north 
side of a hill is preferable to the south; many prefer a 
north-east exposure to any other. The Bartlett is the pear 
found better adapted to a great variety of situations than 
any other and it is more profitable. Probably nine 
trees of this are planted to one of any other sort. For 
other varieties you should take the experience of those 
who have grown pears in your neighborhood. 

Tuberous Chervil.—If any of our rea..ers 
cultivate this we would like to have their experience. 
The seeds are offered by some of our seedsmen, but we 
never succeeded in making any grow, and we learn from 
# French journal that unless sown soon after ripening it 
rarely germinates. 

HMedge.—“R. I. T.,” Bricksburg, N. J.—The 
honey locust would make the best hedge for your locality. 
_ 

Willows.—“ J. W. H.’—Cuttings from the 


size of the little finger to two inches in diameter and 








from a foot to three feet long may be set a foot apart, 
making holes with a dibble or crowbar. But it is of no 
use to set them unless you can keep the ground around 
them clean and cultivated until well established. 

Norway Spruce.—‘B. L. H.,” Mich.— 
For a screen with trees in a single row, six feet apart is 
the proper distance. When vegetation is scarce, especi- 
ally if snow is on the ground, sheep will eat almost any 
green thing, and we should not be surprised if they nib- 
bled the spruce. 





Rational Horse Shoeing.—“E. H.,” 
Benton, Wis.—This work is sent from this office by 
mail for $1. 

Double Geraniums.—Miss “‘C, F. G.,” 
Accomac Co., Va.—These need no treatment different 
from the single. In pots a better bloom may be had by 
moderate use of liquid manure. 





Camellias.—Mrs. “J. T. B.,’? — Camellias 
drop their buds because the air is too dry. When grow- 
ing they need a warm place, at other times @ room where 
they will not freeze will answer. Can’t advise about 
pruning without seeing the plants. No plants should be 
watered every day or every other day, whether they need 
it or not. Give water according to the kind of plant and 
its condition. Better allow the soil to get too dry now 
and then than to keep the roots constantly soaked. 

The Blue-Grass Region of Ken- 
tucky.—‘“J. H. A.,” Coleta, Ill. The blue-grass re- 
gion of Kentucky comprises all that part of the State 
where there is a limestone soil ; where the sandstone 
predominates this grass, although it will grow, does not 
flourish as upon the limestone. The so-called blue-grass 
region lies across the middle of the State, and covers about 
twenty counties, including an area of 12,000 to 15,000 
square miles, 





Saving Manure.—“H. D. B.,’’ Ulster 
Co.; N.Y. You will find descriptions of sheds for mak- 
ing and saving manure in articles in the Agriculturist of 
last month, as well] as the present month. 





Cranberries. —‘M. E. D.,” Vineland, 
N. J.—The fruit is borne upon the growth of the preced- 
ing year. Your other questions have been answered in 
other articles. 

Becoming a Farmer.—‘R. E. M.,” 
Pittsburg. A careful, cautious man apt to learn, espe- 
cially one who has been brought up to a mechanical 
trade, and therefore taught to use both his brains and 
hands, might soon learn to become a successful farmer. 
The first year he might expect to learn enough to enable 
him to pull through the second year with credit and more 
or less satisfaction. He should, however, closely watch 
his intelligent neighbors and consult with them, and not 
be ashamed to ask questions when necessary. 


Web-Footed Hens.—‘ Old Subscriber,” 
Fall River, Mass. The American Coot belongs to a 
family very distinct from that to which the hen belongs. 
Besides, it is not web-footed, but has its toes only mar- 
gined with amembrane, If there is a race of web-footed 
hens in your locality we should be glad of a description 
of them, or a specimen, as you suggest. 

Animal Duast.—‘J. D. §.,” Livingston 
Co., N. Y. Animal dust is the dried refuse of slaught- 
ered animals, blood, bones, and offal, dried and reduced 
to powder. It is one of the most valuable fertilizers, and 
is now manufactured entirely pure and free from adulter- 
ation. 


. 


Foaming of Cream, — ‘ Sosemite.’’ 
When cream stands too long before churning in the win- 
ter time it foams up and “‘ swells” in the churn, requir- 
ing longer churning, and sometimes refuses to come into 
butter at all. Too low a temperature in the milk-room 
also produces the same effect. Tse butter produced un- 
der such circumstances is inferior both in color and tex- 
ture. The only preventive is to maintain a temperature 
of at least 55 degrees in the milk-room, and not to keep 
the cream more than four days before churning. 





Fresh or Decomposed Manure.— 
** Peachblow.”’, Since the year 1853 there has occurred a 
great change in the methods of culture of potatoes. 
Since thai time the potato-rot has been very prevalent in 
places where it was previously unknown. It has been 


found that fermenting marure greatly promoted disease 
and assisted the growth of the destructive rungus ; con- 
sequently its use has been abandoned, and thorouguly 








rotted manure used instead. In England, where the moist 
climate is favorable to the potato disease, it has been 
found that superphosphate used alone tended to prevent 
its appearance, while with well-rotted manure the disease 
partially appeared, and with fresh manure the crop was 
totally destroyed. The author you refer to, who wrote 
twenty years ago, would probably greatly modify his 
views now in the light of our present information. 





What came of a Windmill ?—“J. 
T. Smith,’ Cedar Rapids, Iowa, gives his experience 
with windmills. He made a windmill of the pattern 
figured in the Agriculturist of May, 1872, with which he 
run q small corn mill Avhich ground one busiiel per hour, 
by the addition of a/30-inch pulley upon the shaft of the 
windmill and a six-inch pulley upon the Corn mill, and a 
3-inch rope. He concluded that he Tad the cheapest 
power possible at the cost of only few dollars until a 
sudden storm tore his mill to pieces. After some ex- 
periments he finally applied narrow strips, 4 feet long, 
to the arms, giving one square foot of surfaee to each 
strip. There are 106 of these strips upon a wheel, 12% 
feet in diameter, with which he is able to run a double 
corn sheller. When not in use the wheel is turned edge- 
wise to the wind. The mill, which is as simple as a 
common spinning wheel, cost $12 for material and labor. 

Manure for Cucumbers,.—“B. 8. H.” 
There is no special manure that is equal to barn-yard 
manure for any crop. But if barn-yard manure can not 
be procured, the next best fertilizer is a mixture of guano 
or hen manure, wood-ashes, plaster, and fine bone-dust 
in about equal proportions. Theyshould be mixed quite 
dry, and used as soon after mixing as possible. 


Permanent Whitewash. — With the 
return of spring comes the usual inquiries for a good 
whitewash. We have only to repeat the following di- 
rections given before, as follows: Take half a bushel 
of unslaked lime, slake it with boiling water, covering 
it during the process to keep in the steam; strain the 
liquid through a fine sieve or strainer, and add to it a 
peck of salt previously well dissolved in water; three 
pounds ground rice boiled to a thin paste, and stirred 


in boiling hot; half a poand Spanish whiting, and a 


pound of clean glue which has been previously dissolved 
by soaking it first, and then hanging over a slow fire in 
a small kettle inside a large one filled with water; add 
five gallons of hot water to the mixture, stir it well, and ° 
let it stand a few days covered from the dirt. It should 
be put on quite hot; for this, purpose it can be kept in a 
kettle on a furnace. <A pint uf this mixture will cover a 
yard square of the outside of a house, if applied with a 
large paint-brush. Z 


Feed Barrow.—In reply to many in- 
quiries we would say that the feed barrow figured in the 
Agriculturist of January, 1874, is gne that was made by 
one of the editors of this paper for his own use. The 
barrel was an iron-bound wine cask of 18 gallons and 
the arms were of hickory, steamed and bent into shape. 
The whole cost of the wheelwright’s work was $4, the 
rest of the work was done at home and really cost 
nothing but a few cents for bolts. A farm workshop 
ought to contain every necessary for making such an 
article. 


Crops for Sowing to Grass.—“ W. 
B.,” Templeton, Mass. Neither Hungarian grass nor 
millet is a good crop to sow grass or clover seeds with. 
One serious objection against them is that they come too 
late, while these seeds should be sown early. If the soil 
is well prepared and in good order no foster crop is 
needed and the grass seed may be sown alone. We have 
raised an excellent stand of grass in this way, especially 
one of orchard grass, which, sown in April, might have 
been cut in July for hay. For clover it is preferable to 
sow it in this way, and, if the ground is rich and well 
prepared, it may be cut the first season. 





**HMooks or Haws.°’’—“E.,” Madison, 
Ohio. When the eye is destroyed and the hooks ‘are 
affected with a fangoid growth, the best remedy is a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver applied to the diseased parts with 
acamel’s-hair pencil. It is quite possible that the removal 
of the diseased membrane by means of a sharp and 
pointed pair of scissors would be the simplest and best 
method ; now that the eye is gone there is no use for the 
hooks. 


‘The Cornell University.—The Register 
of this institution for 1873-74 is recéived—an exceed- 
ingly neat volume, which does credit to the University 
press from which it is issued. As an academic and 
technological college this seems to pe meeting with a 
fair share of success. It has 461 students, and its faculty, 
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including restuents ‘ana ‘non-residents and instructors, 
numbers nearly fifty, and includes some gentlemen 
especially eminent in their specialties. We find the 
professorship of -agriculture vacant, which perhaps it 
might as well be,-as to be filled by a fresh importation 
from a country se unlike ours as England. An‘ more- 
over, in the whole 461 students there are only seven re- 
corded as in the course of agriculture. It is quite fair to 
say that the winking of the Congressional agricultural 
coliege grant in this university was a great mistake. 
So far .as-agriculture is concerned the income of nine 
hundred and ninety thousand acres of land educates just 
seven students. It takes the income of 141,428 acres of 
the land granted to the State of New York, which, at the 
government price of $1.25 an acre—and we are informed 
that much of the land is worth much more—should at 
six percent yield over $10,600. It may be said that 
here are .the opportunities, and it is the fault of those 
who wish to study agriculture if they do not avail them- 
selves of them. We are not of those who charge the 
management and especially Mr. Cornell with improper 
discharge of their trust. We have seen nothing in the 
recent reports of the investigation of the affairs of the 
university to show that thus late iu life Mr. Cornell has 
changed his character for benevolence and honorable 
dealing. The whole matter is simply a mistake on the 
part of both the New York Legislature and Mr. Cornell 
—a huge blunder which both parties should set about 
repairing as soon as possible. Had either of them known 
the simple horticultural fact that many plants, in them- 
selves of the most robust nature, will not live under the 
shade and drip of other plants, they would have never 
made the mistake of exposing an agricultural school to 
the adverse influences of an academic one. No matter if 
there be no outward assumption of authority on the part 
of those in the academic courses, farmers’ boys do not 
like to be even in contact with those who are pursuing 
branches to which they can never hope to aspire, and 
they will not go where they will be looked upon as ina 
lower grade of scholarship. The huge mistake of trying 
to do too much at Cornell with the national grant, has 
resulted, so far as agriculture is concerned, in doing so 
little that it may be called nothing. Unless some plan 
can be devised for making the grant more useful to agri- 
culture where it now is, it were better that the contract 
be annulled and the fund placed where the rising genera- 
tion of farmers may receive some benefit from it. 

We are glad to observe that in the present Register the 
pedantic “trimester” is abandoned and the generally ac- 
cepted word term is used to designate the division of the 
year, 


Our Responsibility for Advertisements. 


An individual in Michigan bought some corn that was 
advertised in the Agriculturist, and because the corn did 
not turn out as- he expected, he thinks he has a claim 
upon us for damages, and threatens if we do not pay 
them that he will advertise us. As we believe in adver- 
tising, we shall not make it “ write’ with our Michigan 
friend, but hope he will proceed to carry his threat into 
execution, even to the extent of not taking the paper 

_“‘enny more.”’ We wish to say a word to this irate gen- 
tleman from Michigan as well as to other readers. We 
do not allow persons of known disreputable character, or 
even of doubtful reputation, to advertise. All the seeds- 
men who advertise are such as we believe will send ex- 
actly what they offer. Our directions to the advertising 
department are to receive no advertisement whatever of 
a doubtful or suspicious character. The corn complained 
of was the Sanford corn, advertised from Jamesport, 
Long Island. The purchaser does not complain that he 
did not get Sanford corn, but that it did not ripen 

- as soon or yield as much as he expected. We know of 
no process by which we can supply people with brains. 

If this Michigan gentleman had seen an advertisement 

of a particularly productive pineapple or banana, he 
would probably have ordered it, and then complained 
that it did not give him any fruit. Now, any one who 
has sense enough to grow corn at all, knows, or ought to 
know, that there is no plant more affected by the condi- 
tions of climate and soil. In Canada they have a variety 
of corn that will perfect itself even as far north as Hud- 
son’s Bay; yet if a Canada planter were to get his seed- 
corn from Virginia, and make a failure, it would not be 
due to the poor quality of corn, but to his own ignorance. 
Our Michigan friend, who lives 50 miles north-west of a 
part of Michigan in which we have seen frost every 
month in the year, and the corn-fields blackened on the 
5th day of July, gets a corn from Long Island, where 
they have the mildest winters and the longest growing 
seasons of any part of New York state, and expects it to 
be suited to his climate. He may, after several such 
blunders, learn that there are certain varieties of corn 

Suited to his climate and others that are not. Then 

again, after all that has been said about novelties in the 














Agriculturist, we have not the least sympathy for a man 
who relies for his main crop wpon a new and untried 
thing ; for we have given so many warnings against it 
that whoever does so can not blame us. One who has 
@ new variety advertises it at a high price. It is well 
that new varieties should be introduced, and it is well 
that those who offer them should get a good price ; for 
once out of their hands they lose all control over them. 
A sensible man in seeing anew thing, corn, for in- 
stance, advertised, will order enough to test and, if it is 
found valuable, furnish him with a supply of seed for 
another year. He invests a sum the loss of which he 
will not feel should his new corn prove a total failure, for 
like a wise man he has depended upon a well tried kind 
for his main crop. Now we have ho doubt that with the 
advertiser on Long Island, the Sanford corn “in many 
instances has ripened in 85 days from planting,” any 
more than we doubt that in some other localities it is as 
useless a variety as can be planted. Would this Michi- 
gan man have us put under the advertisement of Sanford 
Corn—‘“‘N. B. People who live in Central Michigan 
must not try this corn? ** We assume that our readers 
have common-sense and some knowledge of geography 
and climate, and that a man,if he is a corn-grower in 
Michigan, will not be foolish enough to depend upon 
seed from Florida or any other place where the climate 
is different from his own. So with other seeds of novel- 
ties. We have a tolerably wide acquaintance with seeds- 
men, and we know that as aclass they are exceedingly 
careful and conscientious. They know too well the 
money value of a good business reputation to risk it 
by offering anything that they know‘or suspect to be 
ahumbug. They must offer novelties, for the public ex- 
pect and demand them, and they must in all new things 
depend upon the statements of others, but they do not 
warrant onion seed to produce onions in Georgia, or 
cotton-seed to give a paying crop in Minnesota. They 
send out their catalogues supposing people of intelligence 
enough to read them have some knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of the country in which they live. Michigan 
man will please take notice that while his concluding 
threat has no terrors for us we give it for the benefit of 
the school authorities of his state: ‘if you don’t do 
ennything about this i don’t think i shall take it enny- 
more, and I will adveretise it to.” Advertise us by all 
means. 
—--- — 6 


The Patrons of Husbandry 


— 


The annual meeting of the National Grange 1s in 
session at the time we go to press. Such portions of its 
proceedings as are allowed to be made public have been 
given in the daily papers all over the country. This 
meeting has been looked forward to, not only by the 
patrons themselves, but by all who have from one interest 
or another watched the movement, as one which will 
have an important bearing upon the future of the order. 
Those who wished it well hoped that this meeting would 
so act as to give the order strength and permanence, 
while those who had a political interest in the matter 
looked for some action that should make it useful as a 
political machine. The opening address of Grand- 
Master Adams as well as the action of the Grange thus far 
can have given very little hope to the politicians, while 
all that has been made public of their transactions has 
been marked by a moderation and thoughtfulness that 


_—-_ 


must commend it to all, whether friends or opponents. | 
There never was a stronger illustration of building ‘** better | 


than he knew ” than is presented by the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. For years of aninsignificance almost ridiculous 
it began to grow, and when the general agricultural mind 
was in that state that it needed a nucleus around which 
it could crystallize, in order to give force and embodi- 
ment to its thought, the organization was ready at its 
hand with sufficient machinery to bring farmers together 
and give expression to their wishes. There are now 
over 6,000 granges with a membership of over a million. 
That unforeseen difficulties should arise from a growth 
so unlooked for, and that an organization which antici- 
pated a limited membership, should be embarrassed by 
new questions, is not to be wondered at, nor is it strange 
that now and then a grange should withdraw from the 
organization. We may trust that difficulties, as they 
arise, will be met with the discreet decision that has thus 
far marked the action of the National Grange. The “ de- 
claration of purposes” by the National Grange comes just 
as we are closing these pages. It is a document that we 
should gladly publish in full were not our columns 
already closed. So well considered, so clear, and alto- 
gether so admirable a document, in sentiment and pur- 
pose, does not often emanate from any organization. 
While we commend it as a whole to all who wish to 
know about the Patrons of Husbandry as the latest expo- 
nent of their principles, we can not refrain from publish- 
ing an extract which is a part of the second article :— 
‘*We heartily indorse the motto: ‘In 





unity ; in non-essentials, liberty ; in all things, charity ;’ 
We shall endeavor to advance our cause by laboring to 
accomplish the following objects: 

“ To develop a better and higher manhood and woman- 
hood among ourselves. To enhance the comforts ang - 
attractions of our homes, and strengthen our attachments 
to our pursuits. To foster mutual understanding and co- 
operation. To maintain inviolate our laws, and to emu- 
late each otherin labor. To reduce our expenses, both 
individual and corporate. To buy less and produce more, 
in order to make our farms self-sustaining. To diversify 
our crops, and crop no more than we can cultivate. To 
systematize our work, and calculate intelligently on 
probabilities. To discountenance the credit system, the 
mortgage system, the fashion system, and every other 
system tending to prodigality and bankruptcy.” 

__ — 
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Catalogues Received. 


So many catalogues are at hand that our notice of each 
must necessarily be brief. They are named in the order 
of receipt. We must request our friends not to write 
asking which nurseryman or seedsman they should pur- 
chase of. We do not notice the catalogues of or admit 
the advertisements of any who we have reason to believe 
will do other than fairly by their customers. Our advice 
always is to purchase—other things being equal—of the 
dealer nearest home, for the reasons that it is advisable 
to encourage local trade, and especially in the case of 
trees, one is likely to receive the articles in better order. 
The present mail facilities allow one to procure seeds 
and small plants from any dealer he prefers. We would 
add the often repeated advice to order early, whether 
seeds, plants, or trees. 

SEED CATALOGUES. 

WasHpBurn & Co., Boston, Mass.—A large descriptive 
volume of about 130 pages, including several specialties, 
and embellished with a handsome colored plate of a 
bouquet of flowers. 

ALFRED BrIDeMAN, 876 Broadway, N. Y., sends two 
compact catalogugs, one for vegetables and the other for 
flowers. This old establishment is quite up tothe newer 
ones in presenting the novelties of the season. 

VANDERBILT BROTHERS, 23 Fulton street, N. Y., offer 


| the standard vegetable and flower seeds, fertilizers and 








essentials, 


agricultnra] implements. Many of these last are illus- 
trated. 

G. A. Law (Dudley Seed-farm), Roslindale, near Bos- 
ton, Mass., has an ‘advance catalogue of flower and 
vegetable seeds of his own raising and importation.” 

Peter HENDERSON & Co., 35 Cortlandt street, N. Y., 
send a very full and exceedingly neat illustrated cata- 
logue, which, besides the usual varieties, has numerous 
novelties in both vegetables and flowers. This is ac- 
companied by a fine colored plate of a group of pinks. 

Woop & Hai, Geneva, N. Y., offer a handsome list 
of seeds and garden requisites, prefaced by useful in- 
structions and offers of premiums to purchasers. 

J. M. Toorsurn & Co., 15 John street, N. Y.—This 
old and well-known establishment does not send out 
such showy catalogues as some others, but their exceed- 
ingly neat and compact vegetable and flower lists, which 
are published separately, show that they are as wide 
awake for novelties as their competitors. 

CHaseE Bros. & Woopwarp.—This comparatively new 
firm adds another to the list of Rochester, N. Y,, seeds- 
men. Their catalogue is not behind the rest in showing 
a well considered selection of flower and vegetable 
seeds, many of which are raised on their own grounds. 

R. D. Hawtey, Hartford, Ct., has a neat illustrated 
catalogue of garden seeds and agricultural implements. 

NicHoLas Coue, Pella, Iowa, grows all the seeds that 
can be raised in his locality, and claims that lowa-grown 
seeds are of superior quality. His list includes the 
standard vari ties of vegetables and flowers and the 
novelties. 

CrosMAN B os., Rochester, N. Y.—The Crosmans, 
father and sons, have long been known as reliable seed 
growers. Their catalogue gives home-grown and im- 
ported varieties, with some specialties of their own. 

KERN, STEBER & Co., St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis shows 
her metropolitan character in various ways. In this seed 
catalogue we have a list quite as large as that sent out by 
any New York establishment. It is surprisingly fall in 
every department, and contains several varieties that 
have a peculiar Western reputation. 

Briees & Brotner, Rochester, N. Y., like some other 
dealers, publish their catalogue as a quarterly. They 
have adopted the title, ‘‘ Illustrated Floral Work,” and 
the number for January contains their full seed cata- 


In elegance of*illustration and style in paper and 
It is 


logue. 
print, this is a wonder in the way of catalogues. 
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filled to repletion with old and new things in flowers 
and vegetabies. 

D. H. Brown & Sons, New Brunswick, N. J., send a 
catalogue of the leading vegetable seeds, and follow the 
English plan of offering premiums for the best exhibi- 
tion at their store of varieties raised from their seeds. 

R. H. Atten & Co.'s catalogue of garden, flower, and 
field seeds and grains is a characteristically neat produc- 
tion. Besides the standard varieties and current novel- 
ties, the portion devoted to garden implements is very 
full and well illustrated. 

D. T. Curtis & Co. (successors to Curtis & Cobb), 161 
Tremont st., Boston, Mass., send three catalogues, one 
each devoted to flower and vegetable seeds, and the third 
contains the novelties of the year in both departments, 
Besides the matter of a catalogue, they give a list of the 
leading agricultural and horticultural journals and books. 

Youne & Ex1iorr.—This old-established firm, at No. 
9 John street, send out a catalogue containing all the 
usual varieties of vegetables and flowers, with several 
special novelties of their own. 

Sutton & Sons, Reading, Eng., send us their ‘‘ Spring 
Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide,” a large and very ele 
gant volnme, and the only foreign one we have seen 
that approaches the catalogues of some of our seedsmen. 
The wood-cuts are generally of great excellence, but the 
colored plates do not equal those of Peter Henderson & 
Co., Vick, Bliss & Sons, Briggs Bros., and others in this 
country. It isa very full and interesting document, as 
becomes a catalogue of such a widely known house. 


NURSERY CATALOGUES. 


ArtTHuR BRYANT, JR,, Princeton, Ill., sends a cata- 
logue of the best varieties of fruits, and pays especial 
aitention to evergreen and deciduous ornamental and 
forest trees. 


Durtcness Nurseries, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., are now 
condneted by W. L. Ferris, Jr., & Co., who succeed L. 
M. Ferris & Son, and propose to keep up the reputation 
of the establishment for furnishing ‘‘their customers 
with such stock that they will merit further orders.” 

BLOOMINGTON (Il}.) NursERy.—Our friend, F. K. Phoe- 
nix, has outgrown Bloomington, and has run over into 
Normal with his extensive nurseries. He offers about 
everything that any one has in the way of nursery stock 
in his own original style. 

Pine Grove Nursery, Wm. Horton & Son, Allen's 


Corner, Cumberland Co., Me., offer fruit and ornamental 
trees, especially adapted to the colder parts of the coun- 
try. They emphasize the sensible advice to plant young 
trees, and offer young evergreens from the forest at 


ridiculously low prices, and give proper directions for 
planting them. 

S. B. Parsons & Sons, Flushing, L. 1., N. Y., devote 
themselves especially to ornamental evergreen and de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs. They make a specialty of 
rhododendrons, camellias, azaleas, and some other plants 
of slow growth, as well as of tender and hardy roses, 
That the plants sent out by Mr. J. R. Trumpy, the cele- 
brated propagator of the establishment, are of most ex- 
cellent quality, we can testify from personal knowledge. 

FRUITLAND NursEries.—P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, 
Ga., has in his catalogue all the fruit and ornamental 
trees and shrubs that succeed in the warmer states. It 
of course includes many kinds the names of which are 
unfamiliar to the northern cultivator, but which experi- 
ence has shown to be most valuable to the Southern 
planter. We never saw finer stock than that in these 
nurseries. 

T. S. Husgarp, Fredonia, N. Y., send a wholesale list, 
in which the leading varieties of grape vines and fruit 
trees are offered to planters and dealers at low rates, 

GEORGETOWN (Del.) NursErrEs.—R. S. Johnston offers 
the usual assortment. Peach trees a specialty, and at 
very low rates. 

Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, O., make a spe- 
cialty of the American chestnut trees and seed; they 
offer, besides, other forest trees in large quantities. 

Mount Hopg Nurseries.—Ellwanger & Barry, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., have one of the largest nurseries in the world. 
Their various catalogues, including hardy and greenhouse 
stock of all kinds, when bound together, form an attrac- 
tive volume, which comprises about everything that is 
worth growing in the lines of fruits, ornamental trees, or 
greenhouse and bedding plants. 

RaNDOLPH Prrers, Wilmington, Del., is the proprie- 
tor of the “Great Northern and Southern Garden and 
Nursery.” While he gives special attention to the peach 
and pear, he offers a general assortment. Ina visit to this 
nursery two years ago, we found the peach stock re- 
markably thrifty and handsome, and the pear orchard 
probably not to be excelled this side of California for 
productiveness and fine fruit. 


F. J. Korner, Tatnuck, Worcester, Mass., sends a s¢- 


lect list of small fruits, including grapes. The catalogue 
is judiciously small, but cautains all the really valuable 
and well tested sorts. 


GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 

F. K. PHorntx, Bloomington, Il., does not confine 
himself to the nursery, but is largely in the plant busi- 
ness. His new catalogue of this department contains 
several novelties that we have not seen elsewhere. 

Storrs, Harrison & Co. send out a neat illustrated 
catalogue, in wich they offer new and old greenhouse 
and bedding plants and roses in great variety. 

Peter HENDERSON, 35 Cortlandt street, N. Y., sends 
the twenty-sixth annual catalogue of his extensive 
greenhouses at Jersey City Heights,N.J. The novelties 
as wellas the standard varieties are illustrated by nu- 
merous wood engravings, and the catalogue embellished 
by two large, fine colored plates—one of Verbenas and 
the other of Fuchsias. 

BELLEVUE NursEky Co., Paterson, N. J., H. E. Chitty; 
Supt., senda combined plant and seed catalogue, Though 
a comparatively new establishment, this shows com- 
mendable enterprise in offering new plants as early as 
the earliest; and we have had frequent occasion during 
the past year to speak of the fine and rare plajits seni 
out by them. 


LIVE STOCK. 

Cravups MarrueEws, Clinton, Indiana, issues @ cata- 
logue of the ‘Hazel Bluff” herd of Shorthorn cattle, 
which is handsomely illustrated with portraits of choice 
animals. 


F. J. Kinny, Worcester, Mass.—Brown Leghorn fowls. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Tue BUCKEYE MowER AND REAPER.—Accompanying 
their price-circular, Messrs. Adriance, Platt & Co., send 
out some illustrations of their machines on the road and 
in action which are remarkably fine and spirited. 

Tue Hiceanum M’r’e Co., Higganum, Ct., publish a 
catalogue of their plows and other farm implements in 
the form of “‘The New Almanac,” in which useful in- 
formation and advertising are judiciously combined. 
The publishers have had the good sense to take a portion 
of their “agricultural clippings” from the American 
Agriculiturist, and what is more, to acknowledge their 
indebtedness. 





Patents, 


We presume that there are but very few of our readers 
who are not interested one way or another in patents. 
In fact, there is hardly an article of every-day use, 
whether it be an expensive personal ornament or the 
homeliest household implement, but bears the magic ad- 
jective ** patented.” As there are very few persons who 
understand our patent system, we state in brief its fun- 
damental principles. ; 

The public say to the inventor—You have a valuable 
secret which may benefit us. To disclose it without 
protection would be to lose it. To keep it would de- 
prive us of its use. If you will disclose it to us by so 
describing and illustrating that we may fully understand 
it, and may avail ourselves of it without difficulty, we 
will agree that for seventeen years you shall be protected 
in its use ; you may make out of it what you can. When 
your limit of time has expired we shall have it without 
further payment. We can not pay you in money, we will 
pay youintime. This isa fair bargain. A new thought 
developed, explained, described, illustrated, put on re- 
cord for the use of the nation—on the one side. The 
right to the exclusive benefit of this new thought for a 
limited time and protection in that right—on the other. 
This is the patent system; a fair contract between the 
public and the inventor under this system. The in 
ventor’s best and only security is to take out a patent} 
that shall fully and carefully describe and show his in- 
vention in proper form, and of sufficient scope to protect 
him in the exclusive use of his inventi during the 
seventeen years that the patent is granted. It is safe fo 
say that a very large proportion of all the patents 
granted are for inventions of real value, and that the in- 
ventors would reap handsome rewards for them, if they 
displayed as much business tact as they do inventive 
genius. Here is the reason so many patented inventions 
fail to bring the reward hoped for by the inventor. The 
invention is valuable enough, and the public will appre- 
ciate if you put it before themin the right way, but it is 
this putting before the public, in other words, the man- 
agement of the business growing out of the invention, 
that causes the disappointment in so many instances. 
If the inventor locks his patent up in his burean-drawer, 
and expects it will make him wealthy without further 
effort, he does not have to live very long before he dis- 
covers his mistake. We therefore advise our friends 





who patent valuable inventions to conduct the business | 








growing ont of their patent in a judicious manner, and 
they will be rewarded. In response to the frequent in- 
quiries of our friends we have established, in connection 
with the Agriculturist, a Patent Department through | 
which inventors may patent their inventions, and have 
all their business concerning patents promptly, faithfully, 
and ably attended to, with the additional assurance that 
their business will be conducted honestly and at reason - 
able rates. A pamphlet giving full particulars may be 
had on application. 
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Hardened Sweet-Potato Plants 


BY J. B. ROOT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
a od 


Since the cultivation of sweet-potatoes has been found 
to be so easy, and has become so general even in the 
northernmost States, the demand for ‘‘slips”’ or plants 
has been so large as to make their growth an important 
business. But during the past few years a strong and a 
well-f-unded - prejudice has erisen against Northern- 
givsl. Peintoes, because when cooked they are more 
watery ana }t¥ sweet than those fom the Sonth, and 
moreover do nou yield nearly as largely. 

This, it is generally believed, is because qyr seasons 
are not warm enough to fully mature the roots. ‘This is 
certainly a mistake, for during our warm weathex the 
temperature is quite as high as that ofthe South, but it 
is not so long continued, and it therefore behooves us to 
put our plants in that condition that they can derive ben- 
efit from all the heat we do have, ‘and shall be in excel- 
lent working order from the first day of sufficient tem- 
perature for them. For several seasons I have sought 
this condition by bedding my potatoes at least three 
weeks before the usual time in this latitude, say by the 
20th of March, and then bringing them forward as rapidly 
as possible until ready to pull.. They are then transpiant- 
ed or “‘heeled in ’’ about three or less to the inch in rows 
four inches or more apart in a mild bed. Here they 
quickly begin the process usually undergone in the open 
ground a month later—throw out their secondary or true 
roots and become independent plants, drawing susten- 
ance from the soil instead of the mother potato. It is 
while undergoing this radical change that so many die, 
and the others are so put back as to not make any per- 
ceptible growth for two or three weeks. This change is 
much more quickly made in the certain and even tem- 
perature of the hot-bed than in the open air with its sud- 
den changes and often is long cold rains. Moreover, 
aside from the quickness and safety with which the plant 
strikes true roots, it is already three weeks ahead of the 
general crop. 

In this second bed, if the vines grow too rampant: be- 
fore the open ground is sea@g for them, shear off the run- 
ners and draw a knife beéween the rows to root prune, 
as recommended for tomatoes. This induces the growth 
of a new mass of roots, and doubly insures the life and 
thrift of the plant when put in the field.. After they are 
well rooted in the second bed, give them all the exposure 
they will stand without injury, and harden them 80 they 
can be set in the open field as soon as danger of frost.is 

past. But few are lost when transplanted into ridges, and 
they quickly cover the ground with vines, ard not only 
yield more and larger potatoes, but vastly better ones. 
I think I have eaten as sweet and dry potatoes of my own 
growing as any we receive from the South. 

This method, of course, entails considerable labor, and 
in growing the plants for sale the experiment should not 
be entered upon largely the first season, for buyers rarely 
feel willing to pay the increased price for any quantity of 
the plants until they have given them a year’s trial. But 
in raising plants for home use you certainly will not 
regret treating a good many in this way. 





Forest Trees from Seed. 


—~— 

Tree planting has become in some parts of the country 
a subject of great importance. Trees for timber, fuel, 
shadé, and shelter are needed in all prairie countries, and 
while Pe sppreciate the great necessity for tree planting, 
and would urge every one, East or West, to considet 
whethég tiuibet is hot the best crop he can put apon parts 
of his Iind, We have not had so much to say about raising 
trees fronj Seed as perhaps our friends think they have a 
right to expeét. We would not Jead our réage 
periments that if not expenstve ate Ii 
How many persons opening up a néw #ahm On the prairie 
can find time to take proper care 6f a vegetable or # 
flower garden? Yet the raising of trees from seed de- 










mands as much or more care than do or 
flowers, and our hardy white pine and other greens 
require in their early years much greater attent a 


delicate'ftéwer. Premising that we advise no one to un- 
dertake to grow trees from seed unless he is quite able 





to give them as much care as the same number of let. ~ 
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tutes or cabbages, we give a few condensed notes which 
will answer many inquirics. 


EvERGREENS we can not advise the ordinary farmer to 
undertake to raise from seed; they require so much care 
in shading and otherwise, and small plants are sold by 
those who make a business of growing them at such 
low rates, that we are sure that 99 in 100 will find it much 
more satisfactory in the end to purchase. We therefore 
confine our remarks to deciduons trees. 


TREE SEDs THAT MusT BE Sown 48 Soon a8 RIPE. 
—Soft or Red and Silver Maple, Elm, and Red Birch. If 
kept exposed e¥en fora few days after they are gath- 
ered their vitality will be destroyed. These seeds are 
not generally kept by seedsmen; though some take orders 
in advance to be filled when the-seeds ripen. Those who 
wish to sow ‘seeds of these should arrange beforehand 
with some friend to gather them, or dealer to supply 
them, and be prepared to sow the day they are re- 
ceived. The plants come up at once, and make nice 
young trees by fall. 


Trex SEEps To BE SOwN IN Piace—that is, the seedis 
to be sown where the tree is to stand—include the different 
Hickories, the Butternut, and Black Walnut. The seeds 
are collected in fall, made into heaps, and covered with 
sols; over which are thrown several inches of earth. In 
the spring the nuts are sown in place, putting in two or 
three near together, and if all start remove all but one. 


TREES THAT Must BE TRANSPLANTED WHEN SMALL. 
—The. Chestnut, Beech, and Oaks of all kinds are. to be 
sown in a seed-bed and transplanted the first or second 
autumn. The nuts are to be kept during winter, mixed 
with at least an equal bulk of sand, in a cool place where 
they will. not get too dry. 





Servs or TREES THAT MAY BE SOW IN Fatu.—Ash 
of-various species, Liquidambar, Tulip-tree, Cucumber, 
and other Magnolias. These may also be sown in spring 
if properly kept through the winter in sand. 


SzzDs BETTER SowN IN SpRinG, but they should be 
carefully kept through the winter in sand.—Maples of 
all kinds, including the Ash-leaf or Box Elder, and ex- 
cepting the Silver'and Soft ; Birches, except the Red ; 
Bass-wood; Kentucky Coffee-tree ; Ailanthus ; Catalpa; 
Panlownia. 

SzEps NEEDING PREPARATION before sowing in 
spring.—Osage Orange, scald and keep warm and moist 
until it sprouts ; Button-ball, soak ; Honey Locust and 
Common or Black Locust, scald. 


Treks Grown FRoM CuTTiINes.—All Willows and 
Poplars from branches an inch and less in diameter ; 
Ailanthus and Paulownia from cuttings of the root. 

Seedling trees require just as careful thinning and 
weeding as a crop of carrots. If they suffer from the 
heat of the sun, stick brush with the leaves on all over 
the bed sufficiently thick to give a proper shade, or use a 
screen of lathes. 

The leading tree seeds are kept by most seedsmen. 
Those who make a specialty of them, and keep a full as- 
sortment are: J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York; Thomas 
Meehan, Germantown, Pa.; and Arthur Bryant, Jr., 
Princeton, T!}, 


Bee Wotes—Advice to Beginners. 
BY M. QUINBY. 
—-a—— 

The location of the apiary should be attended to early 
this month. I donot mean by this that when bees are 
comfortably housed they shall be put out, unless warm 
weather makes it advisable. But choose the location 
now, and get things ready. If there is nothing to break 
off the wind, particularly from the north-west, put up a 
close, high board fence—if ten feet high all the better. 
Have the location warm. Allow’the eun to strike the 
hives as nearly all day as possible until hot weather. If 
the soil is not very moist set them within two or four 
inches of the ground on blocks or bricks. If wet have 
them a little higher. Whatever. the distance may be, 
have an alighting board reaching from the ground to the 
entrance, one edge resting on the ground, the other on 
the upper side of the bottom-board, so that if'a bee 
alights anywhere within a foot of the entrance it can 
creep into the hive withont again taking wing or losing 
time searching for it. Contrive something to enlarge or 
diminish the size of the entrance according to the num- 
ber of bees at work during the spring months. Unless 
robbing bees are around, allow them to pass to and fro 
freely. Tin slides running in tin grooves are very conve- 
nient to gradnate the entrance. During spring let all 
openings, however small, in the upper part of the hive be 
closed, to prevent the escape of the warm air. Bees the 

first time they leave the hive mark the locality, and if 
to. be changed let it be done at once, unless they 
to. be moved a mile or more away, 80 that no time or 











bees be lost by doing it later. If they are to be moved | the following animals, of the ages 


over a rough road a sleigh is best, a spring wagon next 
best. If moved by rail, the greatest danger is in setting 
the hives down harshly. To prevent breaking the combs, 
put staves of an old flour-barrel under the bottom for 
springs ; screw these fast on the center of the bottom of 
hive, the ends bending downward, so that the weight of 
hive will rest upon them. Two or three are enough. 
Mark plainly: ‘This side up; handle with care.” Ex- 
press hands usually have a little interest of their own, 
inducing them to work with caution when handling a 
hive of bees. 

If bees are comfortably housed, and remain quiet, do 
not be inahurry to get them out before they can get 
something from flowers. Whenever they are disturbed 
in being set out, or in any other way, they are apt to fill 
themselves with honey. It has recently been ascertained 
that the liquid portion of this honey will pass off in the 
form of vapor, or insensible perspiration, if the bees are 
kept surrounded by a warm atmosphere. If too cool it 
creates a sort of dysentery, accompanied by a discharge 
which soils everything it touches. That the excrementi- 
tions portion of this food is discharged in a dry state in 
winter when the bees are healthy is proved by testing 
the substance that falls on the bottom-board under the 
bees. To do so, get some of it; half fill an ounce phial 
or other glass vessel and put in some clean water, and 
then put the vessel containing it in a dish of cool water ; 
set it on the stove and bring. to the boiling point. The 
little scales of wax which are mixed with it rise to the 
top. The excrementitious portion settles a little, and 
may be seen directly under the wax. Some of it may 
settle, to the.bottom. soon, especially. if entirely free from 
wax. Bees can and have been comfortably housed for 
six.or.seven months, and come out clean and healthy, 
and discharge.as little in a liquid state as those that have 
been confined only a fortnight ; a fact which is explained 
by the supposition that their excrement is passed in a 
dry state. The little liquid that a healthy bee does. dis- 
charge when first set out is probably owing to the change 
of: temperature it is subjected to at the time. 

Another thing :. It has been found that bees comfortably 
housed consume less food than those out doors. Bees 
that are outside fly ont every moderate day. We have 
all seen something of the quantity of excrement dis- 
charged, particularly on snow. We can easily imagine 
that if all these drops of liquid had been properly digest- 
ed and assimilated it wonld have lasted for months. 
Hence the necessity of housing or keeping warm for that 
reason ifno other. We have a stock that has been in the 
open air all winter to the present time, January 3ist, and 
it has consumed only one pound and a half in January. 
Another that was in the house consumed one pound and 
three fourths. One year ago ai least three or four pounds 
would have been consumed, owing to the weather. Forty 
years ago Mr. Weeks, one of the first American writers 
on bees, stated in the Albany Cultivator that two or more 
swarms could be united and wintered in one hive and 
not consume any more honey than one single swarm 
would alone. This seemed so unreasonable that I could 
not avoid trying the experiment by uniting several. In 
some hives I put two and in some three stocks. I 
weighed them October 1st and April 1st. They were 
housed, and in box-hives. Several single ones consumed 
exactly what the trebled ones did; double ones did the 
same. Only one of the trebled ones exceeded any of the 
others, and that by only three pounds. Why many bees 
eat no more than a few I believe has never been explained. 
But if we take the temperature into account as affecting 
the digestion it will throw some light on the subject. 
We all know that a single bee is easily frozen, and is 
quicker chilled than a cluster of them, and a small clus- 
ter sooner than a large one. Three swarms together in a 
hive will create more heat than a single one. In a large 
swarm all the honey is consumed and assimilated because 
of sufficient warmth. In small numbers quantities of 
food are discharged and wasted because the bees are not 
Warm enough. Keep the hive warm ali the season. 


Dea 
————t 
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We have not kept the record of our dairy 
business with the minuteness with which it 
would be done on an experimental or “ model” 
farm, but such figures as we are able to adduce 
from the accounts of 1873 may have some value 
as an item in the statistics of butter-making, 
which are gradually developing in the agricul- 
tural press. sail 

The following record of milk produced be- 
gins on January 5th (the first Sunday), 1873, 
and ends on January 3d (the first Saturday), 
1874. The regular Jersey herd consisted of 
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tions stated: 














Age. | Condition. 
rene 2d......../8 yrs.| Very fine, bus aborted in 1872, 
Fume: Se | | a fp class in = respects, 
sae 5 yrs.|\Of moderate size, but an or 
| peed cow. Has lost the use ora 
eat, 
Renella 5 yrs.|Extra good, but aborted in 1872, 
Margery om yrs.) * * 5 aborted Jan. 6, 1872, 
Omoo ../8 yrs.|/Excellent in all respects, 
Xyrida. --|6 yrs.| nA salts = 
Fancita........ 4 yrs.) - 3, aborted 1872 with very 
|. young calf. 
Mirth........... 4yrs. Small, but good of her size; aborted 
| in March (and was removed), 
Nora............|4 yrs.|Fair size ——_ ss 
Goldstraw 2d../4 yrs./Large, and a fine milker. 


Flora Hinman.|4 yrs./Very small ; never goes dry. 


Rhoda.......... 4 yrs. Equal to her dam, Romp. 
Calliope......../4 yrs.|All right in every way, and of fair size 
Flora Ogden. .|3 yrs.|Good, but aborted in 1873 from injury. 


Rene Ogden.../3 yrs.|Extra good; aborted early in 187: 
purposely dried three months before 
calving, a8 she was in low condition, 

./3 yrs. |First-rate. 

3,yrs.|Good, and in good condition. 

2 yrs. Large and promising ; 1st calf. 


Fantine....... 
Pet Margery .. 
Evangeline .... 


Noreina........ 2-yrs.| Moderate size; Ist calf. 

DORR Rinn cpenceas 2 yrs.|Was a July calf, and is small. 

Audrey........ 2 yrs. were rapidly,ibut milking fairly for 

a heifer. 

OE. cesisccee 2 yrs.|Of good size, and very good indeed. 

Elaine.......... 2 yrs. Aborted her first calf in 1872. 

Anna Roxbury/2 yrs. Very small, but very good and rich, 

EEE as sao sent 5 yrs. Inclined to fatten, and killed in con 
| = my | 

Daisy .... .|6 yrs.|Good in all respects. 

Luck Las .|2 yrs.|A rich milker for size and age. 





./8yrs.:A September calf, but a very fair 
1873 | _ milker for her age. 
Belle Ogden,..'3 yrs.\As large as-a “ native.” 


Virgie.... 








In addition to these there were two Jersey 
cows. in the herd for a few weeks who gave 
together 477 Ibs. of milk. . 

Also, nine grades and natives, which were 
milked an average of 193 weeks. 

The Jerseys named above appear and disap- 
pear on the milking list, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table. Some had been dry for some 
time, owing to accidental causes, and some 
came in with their first calves: 
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* Aborted. Six of the milking animals were sent to our 


sale depot in Illinois, November 2ist. 


It will be seen from this list that of the 30 
Jerseys 6 were 3-year old heifers with second 
calves, and 7 were 2-year olds with first calves. 
Nine abortions, falling largely among the bet- 
ter animals, seriously diminished the yield. 

The product of milk for the year was 103,- 
180 pounds. Of this the nine grades and _na- 
tives gave 15,041 pounds and the odd two Jer- 
seys 447 pounds, leaving 87,692 pounds for the 
Jerseys. Counting the whole thirty as cows, 
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and as being in the herd for the whole year, 


the product would be 2,923 pounds each. But 
it was far from being a herd of thirty cows. 
Of Renella, Margery, and Thrift, we had only 
the fag end of their unfavorable milking of the 
previous year. They were entirely absent 
cight, nine, and seven months, equa] to an ab- 
sence of 2 cows for 1 year. Those sent to Illi- 
nois being deducted equal an absence of 1 cow 
1 year. The 7 two-year old heifers and the 9 
aborting animals would be liberally treated if 
we were to count them as equal to half as 
many cows, or deduct 8 for them for the whole 
year. 

These deductions will bring the herd of the 
year to nineteen average cows, yielding an av- 
erage of 4,615 pounds, or—calling 2 */100 pounds 
a quart—to an average of 2,146 quarts. 

The foregoing is of course only an estimate, 

but it is an estimate based on a carefully kept 
record. Knowing the character of each ani- 
mal, I think I have overstated none of the de- 
ductions, and that it is well within the limit 
of fairness to rate the herd of Jerseys for the 
year at nineteen cows. If our first object were 
to make a_large product of milk and butter, 
the yield would have been considerably greater 
than it was, for there are a number of animals 
which would be discarded to make room for 
larger milkers. For instance, Flora has lost 
one quarter of her udder, and others have, for 
various reasons, fallen off in milking value. 
Our main purpose is to breed Jerseys for sale; 
Flora and the others spoken of are naturally 
excellent, and they bring calves of first rate 
quality. Therefore they are kept and are prof- 
itable. Ifa cow is a good breeder and brings 
valuable calves it pays us to retain her whether 
she is now a large milker or not. Then, too, 
we feed for breeding, not for milk, and for 
good milking condition, not for fat. Probably 
our product of butter could have been increased 
from one fourth to one third by the liberal use 
of corn-meal, but this would have given the 
cows, and probably their calves, a tendency to 
take on fat, which is exactly what is not wanted 
in a butter-making animal; would have in- 
creased the danger of milk-fever and the risk 
at calving time ; and would, if continued, prob- 
ably have sent the whole breed to the shambles 
earlier than the less stimulating food they get, 
which consists (in addition to their hay and 
green fodder) almost entirely of wheat bran. 
Some years we have roots, but this time the 
drouth prevented. 

How much the severe and long-continued 
drouth affected the year’s yield it would be 
idle to guess, and there isno use in a farmer 
imagining what would have been if—and if, 
ang if. Every year is full of ‘‘ifs,” and they 
may as well be disregarded first as last. The 
foregoing is an exact statement of what hap- 
pened at Ogden Farm in 1878. I wish it had 
been ever so much better, and it should have 
been better, but I have set forth all the draw- 
backs we can fairly claim, and the account is 
presented without complaint. We have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is better than 
the average. 

While it is not our first object to make a 
large product of butter, thisis a very import- 
ant object, and we do make all we can. Dur- 
ing the past year we have bought milk from 
near neighbors, and this year we propose to 
buy from others a little farther away. In time 
we may extend to-all who care to.sell to us, 
who are near egough foi their milk to be 
brought without- too much jolting, We pay 





four cents per quart delivered at the milk 
house. What we have bought this year has 
made (by frequent experiment) just about one 
pound for each twelve quarts, averaging the 
different seasons. If we get 48 cents for the 
butter we have the skimmed milk for pfofit. 
In 1873 we bought 15,422 quarts, which, by 
the above .calculation, made 1,285 pounds of 
butter. Much of this was sold for 50 cents 
per pound, not much for less, and some of it 
being worked in (in the churn) with our own 
cream for $1. : 

The whole amount of butter made, includ- 
ing what was consumed on the farm, during 
the year was 5,912 pounds. Deducting for the 
purchased milk 1,285 pounds, leaves 4,627 
pounds for our own herd. Of this, taking out 
for the 15,494 pounds of milk (of ‘the nine 
natives and odd two Jerseys) equal to 7,206 
quarts, yielding, at 12 quarts to the pound, 600 
pounds of butter, 4,027 pounds is to be credited 
to the regular list given above. Dividing this 
by 19, we have a yearly average of 212 pounds 
per cow. 

Aside from what was consumed on the farm 
we sold butter for cash to the amount of $4,- 
472.85 over all expenses. The purchased milk 
cost $616.86, leaving as a net income $3,855.99. 
The proportion of this duc to the natives and 
odd cows is $574.52, leaving $3,282.47 for the 
regular herd. This divided by 19 gives an av- 
erage income of $172.76 per cow. In making 
up this account we have deducted $269.02, 12} 
cents per pound on 2,153 pounds of butter sold 
in Boston—this being paid for freight and 
commission; including this, the sales amounted 
to $4,741.87. 

We have had no difficulty in keeping up the 
price to one dollar per pound with all our reg- 
ular customers, of whom we have all we can 
supply with certainty, and could probably ad- 
vance it without losing many of them. The 
irregular surplus has been sold mainly for 50 
cents per pound, but if there were more of it it 
could be placed at a higher price. We have 
one advantage in being near a place of summer 
resort, giving us a market at full rates for all 
we can make at that season, thus avoiding the 
necessity of bringing most of our cows in in the 
autumn, as we should have to do if we depend- 
ed on a city market. 

Do you ask how such prices are to be got? 
I answer, by making a really good article 
(which comparatively few people in American 
cities ever see), by putting it in the consumers’ 
hands in the most attractive form possible, and 
by teaching them to depend on it by always 
giving them a supply and never having any ir- 
regularity in the quality. Give them this and 
your butter will become a necessity to them, 
they will no more return to the ordinary “ first 
quality” of firkin butter than you would your- 
self; they will go without butter first, and so 
would you. This involves the necessity of ed- 
ucating your public, but it is remarkable how 
readily and quickly they take thé instruction. 
The palate, of course, has most to do with the 
matter, but the eye is an important organ to be 
considered. A friend writing from Boston, 
speaking of our butter as the best she has ever 
seen, says: “I don’t know how your dairy 
woman looks, but I am sure she must be an ar- 
tist in her way, to send forth such beautiful 
looking pats, so perfectly stamped and so neatly 
done up. Itis the most inviting looming but- 
ter we ever saw. The color is perfect and s0 
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is the consistency. It quite spoils us for what 
we were eating before, though at the time we 
thought that excellent.” Whei people get intd 
this frame of mind they can be depended on 
for permanent custom at high prices. 

Of course many a farmer will lay our sue- 
cess (in the matter of price) to dur situation, 
and so be inclined not to takea suggestion froit 
the example. Butevery dite who makesbutter 
to sell makes it for a market, and in every ma¥- 
ket the best butter comimands the best price. 
If all were first rate, high prices would be un- 
known, but the fact is that there is very liltle 
first rate butter to be bought anywhere, and 
there is a fair field open in every town in the 
couittry for an improvement. Of course it is 
only near wealthy communities that really ex- 
travagant prices can be obtained, but it should 
be borne in mind that the extra price is aZ 
profit, and if itis only 15 cents, or 10 cents, or 
even 5 cents, it adds so much to the ne¢ income 
of the dairy. 

It would surely be safe to predict that the 
number of people in America who would gladly 
pay for their table butter fifty per cent more 
than the regular price of their markets, will in- 
crease quite as fast as they can be supplied 
with a first rate article. In Philadelphia the 
whole class of well-to-do people (not rich. peo- 
ple only), pay for their butter much more than 
the highest market price of New York. Away 
from home they eat no butter, not being able 
to gct anything to compare with that made in 
the counties near them and brought in fresh 
every week. The more fastidious of them are 
supplied by specially good makers, and pay 
from 90 cents to $1.10 per pound. When they 


| go to the sea-shore or to the mountains in sum- 
| mer they add the considerable cost of having 


it brought to them by express, packed in ice. 
This well-fed community has learned by expe- 
rience what good butter is; they economize in 
other things if necessary, but they must have 
their accustomed good butter or. none at. all. 
In every city, town, and village in the land 
there are plent.- of people who can be easily 
brought to the same way of thinking. It rests 
only with those who supply,them to teach 
them the way to go. 


It is reported that at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Dairymen’s Association, a prominent mem- 
ber said; “ Butter-making is a fixed science. 
Everybody knows all about it; itis of no use 
to bring it up here.” Ihave no doubt that this 
opinion is widely shared by the farmers of the 
country, and especially by their wives. It is 
trué they know how to skim a pan of milk, 
how to work the dasher of a churn, how to 
squeeze out half the buttermilk with a wooden 
spoon, how to shovel ia the salt, and how to 
stow it away ia streaks in a firkin. Judging 
from the butter one sees (and smells) in the 
markets, a majority of them consider this the 
whole of the “fixed science.” .Those who 
know more about it know very much less, and 
there is not a single item of the process from 
the selection of the cow to the packing for 
market on which they do not crave more light 
and need more. We are, after all these centu- 
ries, on the very eve of knowledge, and those 
who first confess their ignorance and make the 
earliest attempts to learn are those to whom 
success and pecuniary reward will first come. 

The royal road to good butter-making is not 
yet plain, but I believe that those who use Jer- 
sey or Guernsey cows, and who set their milk 
in deep cans (with cdo] water about them) 


have found its befinning. 
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The Blue-Gum Tree.—(Zucalypius globulus.) 
BY AL FRESCO. 

, einai 

Almost every newspaper or journal, Amer- 
ican or foreign, that I pick up contains an 
article on the Eucalyptus or Blue-gum tree, 
lauding it to the skies for its powers of destroy- 
ing malaria and preventing 
fevers. The other. day I no- 
ticed an editorial suggestion 
in a leading: New York paper 
to the effect that the tree 
should be extensively planted 
in the marshy regions in the 
neighborhood of the city so 
that malarial diseases might 
be entirely eradicated. As 
your journal spreads its in- 
fluence over many lands, I 
have deemed it advisable to 
refer to this tree, in order to 
prevent disappointment. My 
experience is based upon a 
twelve years’ residence in the 
home of the Eucalyptus, anti- 
podean Australia. I am not 
prepared to give a definite 
opinion regarding the powers 
of this tree to annihilate the cause or causes 
of intermittent fevers; but think that the 
published statements regarding its sanitary 
powers should be received cum grano salis. 

To use a horticultural expression, this tree 
is ‘‘tender,” and will be seriously injured, if 
not entirely destroyed, by a cold ten degrees 
below freezing. When I left Australia, in 
1865, I took with me some seed of this tree; 
and in 1868 presented a portion of it to an en- 
thusiastic horticulturist of St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida. The seed vegetated, and during the course 
of the ensuing summer made a healthy and 
vigorous growth. The succeeding winter at 
St. Augustine was marked 
for a low temperature, and 
the young wood of the 
orange trees was injured by 
the frost. I visited Florida 
in the July after the “cold 
spell,” and upon inquiry 
found that the young Euca- 
lyptus trees had been de- 
stroyed. It is to be hoped 
that no one in northern lo- 
calities where intermittent 
fevers prevail will attempt 
the cultivation of this tree, 
for if they try the experi- 
ment they will shake twice 
instead of once—firstly from 
a chill and secondly from 
disappointment. Where the 
climate will admit of its 
cultivation (that is to say, 
not form 


I speak of its value I do not 
base my estimate upon its sinjodt 

‘worth as a sanitary agent, but refer to it as the 
most tree in existence, its desir- 
ability as a tree, its adaptability to almost 
‘any soil or situation, and its great value as a 
protector or wind-break in exposed situations. 
‘As an evidence of its rapidity of growth under 
favorable climatic conditions I will cite one 
case: About the yeur 1864 my friend Mr. Thos. 
Lang, of Ballarat, Australis; to-me a por- 
tion of. a letter received from Mr. McNabb, the 
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intelligent curator of the Botanic Garden of 
Natal, South Africa, in which the writer re- 
ferred to the surprising growth made by the 
tree in that climate. He stated that he had 
measured a specimen that had been transplant- 
ed froir. a pot six years before, and that its 
hight was 67 feet, and the diameter of the 





SNOWFLAKE. 


trunk at one foot from the ground 17 inches. 
This specimen, grown in a warm, moist climate 
somewhat resembling that of the more favored 
portions of Florida, had made an annual 
growth of about eleven feet. 

If planted as a specimen tree, the gum is sym- 
metrical in its habit, branching from the 
ground, and assuming the form of a cone. If 
planted as a wind-break or protecting belt, the 
young trees should be placed in three rows 
about five feet apart. So planted it forms 
slender stems which yield to the force of the 
wind and do not break. The wood is very 
durable, and it is contended that when used 


BROWNELL’S BEAUTY 


in ship-building it will last as long as teak. 

[We entirely indorse our correspondent’s 
views in regard to the Eucalyptus. The daily 
papers, with their usual disregard of accuracy 
in such matters, have made so much talk about 
the tree that already there are inquiries for 
seed, and probably some sharper may take ad- 
vantage of the excitement and offer to supply 
the detffand. The tree grows finely in Califor- 


nia, but we have not heird of its success in | 
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any of the Atlantic States. It has been trieg 
by skillful cultivators in Georgia and South 
Carolina, but with no better results than the 
trial in Florida quoted by our correspondent, 
It is singular that the influence of this tree to 
destroy malaria should not have been suspecteg 
in Australia ; the story probably arose from the 
fact that a tincture of the 
leaves has been found useful 
in intermittent fevers——Ep,] 





Two New Potatoes, 

Yes! two more new pota. 
toes! And why not ? It would 
be strange if among the hun. 
dreds of seedlings that have 
been raised within the past 
few years there were not some 
few that possessed qualities 
that entitled them to be gener- 
ally cultivated. There are at 
least two new ones offered 
this year that are worthy of 
notice, “Brownell’s Beauty” 
and “Snowflake,” both of 
which are introduced by B. 
K. Bliss & Sons. ‘‘ Brownell’s 
Beauty ” originated with a Vermont farmer, Mr, 
E.8. Brownell, who states that it was produced 
by crossing the white Peachblow upon the Early 
Rose, and was first raised by him in 1870. It is 
properly called “‘ Beauty,” as it is, we think, the 
handsomest potato in appearance of any we 
have seen, it being remarkably fair and smooth 
and the skin of a fine reddish color. Great 
earliness is not claimed for this variety, it giving 
potatoes fit for the table about a week later 
than the Early Rose. We have not grown this 
variety, but have had two trials of it upon the 
table, and can testify to its excellent quality 
there. Mr. Brownell states that it has been 
healthy in both tuber and 
vine; that itis a good crop- 
per with but few small 
tubers; and that the pota- 
toes grow compactly in the 
hill. This variety was sent 
last spring to England, 
with other varieties, to Dr. 
Masters, editor of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, who 
sent specimens under num- 
bers to the potato trial at 
the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick. When the award 
was made last fall the 
number corresponding to 
Brownell’s Beauty received 
a first-class certificate. The 
Snowflake is of medium 
size, very uniform in shape, 
white with a russet tinge, 
and has very few eyes. 
The engraving will give an 
idea of the size and form, 
and the writer of “ Notes 
from the Pines” testifies to 
its quality on page 102. Among the newer 
kinds that have been especially successful in 
England as well as in this country, is that 
variety of the Early Rose called Thorburn’s 
Late Rose, which has been highly commended 
for both quality and yield. ‘“ Excelsior” is an 
American variety that has acquired a greater 
reputation abroad than it has here, and the 
same may be said of the-Climax, which stands 
very high4n England, though little grown here. 
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The Shetland Pony. 


The pair of Shetland ponies whose portraits 
we here give is part of a herd which was re- 
cently imported from the Shetland Islands by 
Mr. John G. Correy, of Suisun City, California. 
These islands are 
a small, rocky 
group, situated 
north of Scotland 
in the stormy 
North Atlantic 
Ocean. The fierce 
north winds sweep 
over them carry- 
ing the spray from 
the waves which 
wash their precip- 
itous shores. As 
may be expected, 
therefore, the 
herbage of these 
islands is scant 
and coarse, al- 
though sweet and 
nutritious. These 
diminutive horses, 
never more than 
forty inches in 
hight, and which 
feed in a semi- 
wild state upon 
these exposed, 
bleak pastures, 
are fitted by nature for their peculiarly 
hard life, and possess exceedingly tough 
constitutions, a good deal of endurance and 
spirit, and are very docile. Formerly these 
animals possessed but little value, and were in 
very moderate demand as pets for children. 
But some years since the English Parliament 
prohibited the labor of women and children in 
coal-mines, and these small, hardy creatures 
were substituted, and used to draw the cars of 
coal along the narrow, low-roofed, dark under- 
ground passages. 
Their value imme- 
diately increased, 
and their breed- 











of California. We understand that Mr. Correy 
was successful in getting his herd of over 30 
animals home from their long journey of nearly 
7,000 miles with a loss of only two, and that 
his enterprise has been rewarded with the pro- 
fitable disposal of nearly the whole of them. 





PAIR OF IMPORTED SHETLAND PONIES. 


This fact shows to a great extent the extreme 
hardiness of these animals under exposure. 


Ayrshire Cow—“Old Creamer.” 
The portrait of Old Creamer is taken from a 
photograph for which we are indebted to her 
owner, 8. D. Hungerford, of Adams, Jefferson 
Co., N.Y. This cow was exhibited at the New 
York State Fair in 1878, where she took the 





ing became an es- 5 ia 


tablished business. 
A largely increas- 
ing demand for 
them now exists, 
both for this spe- 
cial purpose and 
for the use of chil- 
dren. Their ex- 
treme docility and 
diminutive beauty 
expressly fit them 
to be children’s 
pets. The animals 
pictured above 
were prize-takers 
atthe last exhibi- 
tion at Lerwick, 
the chief town of 
the Shetland Is- 
lands, and the stal- 
lion is the winner 
of several first 
prizes. It is very probable that these hardy 
animals may find a place in the mines of 
the far West similar to that which they fill 
in the Welsh coal mines; but if not, there 
is already a large demand for them in this 
Country for children’s use, and they will 
certainly find a congenial home upon the hills 








first prize as the best milk cow of ‘any breed. 
She is an Ayrshire, nine years old, weighs 1,080 


pounds, and is claimed to be the champion cow - 


of the world. This is an extensive claim, but 
would seem to have some foundation when we 
learn that this cow in three days in June last 
gave 802 Ibs. of milk, or 136 quarts—an average 

















of 45 quarts a day. Her average for the whole.- 
month of June was over 94 lbs. per day, for 
July 80 lbs., and for August 74 lbs.. In eleven 
days in June she gave more than her own 
weight of milk. The performance of this.cow,, 
as well as that of Beacon Belle, another Ayr- . 
shire, whose por- 























































very striking man- 
ner the value of 
the Ayrshires for 
the dairy. This 
breed having been 
subjected for 
many years past 
to very careful 
training and selec- 
tion for that ex- 
press purpose, is 
now without a 
rival for quantity 
of milk, while for 
excellence of qual- 
ity it has but twe 
superiors — viZ., 
the Jersey with 
the Guernsey, and 
the Devon, these, 
however, _ being 
less productive in 
quantity. For the 
cheese dairy this breed is the most profit- 
able, and a singular fact recently made 
known by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant of Massachu- 
setts goes to add much to its value. This 
fact, which has become known through 
much careful investigation by Dr. Sturtevant, 
is that the milk of the Ayrshire cow contains 
its cream in very small globules, which are 
separated from the milk only with extreme 
slowness and difficulty. In making cheese from 
Ayrshire milk, therefore, the cream remains in 
: the curd, adding 
much. to its rich- 
ness, ,and is not 
lost in the whey. 
The skimmed milk 
of the Ayrshire 
cow is therefore 
of equal value for 
cheese-making 
with the whole 
milk of cows of 
other breeds, the ; 
cream from which . 
rises and separates 
very readily and 
rapidly. The | 
_ cream from Jersey 
milk exists in 
large globules, . 
which separate 
very quickly and 
completely from 
the milk, leaving 
a blue, poor liquid, 
quite unfit for the 
making of cheese, 
Jersey milk is 
therefore only adapted for butter-making, 
while Ayrshire milk is well adapted for 
either whole cheese manufacture or partly 
butter and partly cheese-making. The Ayr- 
shire cow therefore holds a place in the dairy — 
in which she can never suffer in competition 
with any cow of any other breed whatgoever. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm —No. 123. 


My ‘big underdrain ‘works grandly. It is 
to see a ten-inch pipe discharging 
water to its full capacity. It empties into an 
open itch on the side of the road. The Dea- 
com lias a shallow, open drain that runs into 
the’same ditch. Thies drain of the Deacon’s is 
the natural outlet to the drainage of seventy or 
eighty acres of land, and during rainy weather 
and spring thaws there is a great body of water 
running through it; so much so that it spreads 
over several acres, and not unfrequently gets so 
high as to overflow the road. My big under- 
drain is the natural outlet to the draimage of 
about twenty acres, and I have diverted into it 
the drainage of some thirty or forty acres 
more, including the Deacon’s “duck pond.” 
Now, what I want to say is this: The Dea- 
con’s open ditch only discharges the surface 
water. It runs for a week or two and then 
stops, leaving more or less water standing on 


_ the surface of the land, and the whole soil sat- 


urated with water, which is only got rid of by 
evaporation. Much of the land is not dry 
enough to plow before May or June, and a few 
hot days will then bake the “clay spots” until 
it is impossible to get them into good tilth. 


Said the Deacon when I first commenced to | 
drain: “If everybody should drain their land | 


as you propose the rivers could not carry off 
the water, and our cities would be destroyed 
by the floods.” 

I told him that underdraining would do 
much to prevent floods, and this big underdrain 
of mine is an illustration in point. The first 
week of last January we had a greatrain. It 
flooded the country and saturated all the land. 
The water came down with a rush from the 
Deacon’s surface drain. From my under- 
drained land there was no surface water; it all 
came through the underdrain. But mark the 
difference. In a week or ten days we had 
freezing weather, and not a drop of water came 
from ‘the Deacon’s surface drain ; but my big 
underdrain kept discharging a steady stream 
for days and weeks. The underdrains are from 
24 to 5 feet deep, and of course they are far 
below the frost. The water from springs and 
from the subsoil continues to flow into these 
drains all winter, or at any rate as long as there 
is any excess of water in the subsoil. On the 
Deacon’s land no water will drain off during 
frosty weather. The land, both on the surface 
and in the subsoil, will be saturated. 

Next spring, when the rains descend, they 
will fall on this soil, already full of water, and 
will pass off in a rush to the streams below. 
On the other hand, the rain on the drained land 

slowly sink into the dry subsoil and will 


pass off gradually. 


“T have just got a letter, Deacon,” I said, 
“that I think will please you. In the fall of 
1872 I sent three bushels of our white wheat to 
A. L. Olark & Son, of Hampshire Co., Mass. 
They sowed it on 1% geré,of land that had 
raised three successivé.cfop 
was sown September 
The yield was 5,250 Ibsi,” 
land was accurately measured, and contained 
269 rods. ' The ‘yield, therefore, was 48} bush- 
ele pér acre. This is not bad for old 
Massactitisetts.” ; 

We exhibited the wheat,” they write,“ at 
thé Hampshire, Hampden, and Franklin Coun- 
tiés Fair, held in Northampton, and were 
awarded a premium for it and also for flour 
maade from it. We sold 12 bushels for seed at 












$4 per bushel: We are having the wheat made 
into Graham flour, and selling it at $5.50 per 
100 Ibs. We drew five large and one small 
two-horse wagon loads of sheaves from the 
field, and the straw is worth $20 per ton at 
the barn.” 

That is a big story. I told Ellwanger & 
Barry that Massachusetts had beaten them, and 
they said they would try again. It won’t do 
to have New England raise more wheat per 
acre than Western New York. Just figure up 
what this 12 acre-of wheat brought in, assum- 
ing that a bushel of wheat would give 100 Ibs. 
of straw. 


Receipts from 1% acre of wheat: 
12 bushels, sold for seed, at $4..........-.....-05- $48.00 
%53¢ bushels, say 4,379 Ibs., Graham flour.......... 240.84 
8,750 lbs. straw, at $20 per ton........... Sete 87.50 





$376.34 
‘‘That is more money,” says the Deacon, 


‘‘than some of us made last year from our | 


whole farm.” 

There is money to be made in farming yet, 
if we only raise big crops. We can raise just 
as good wheat now and as much per acre as 
we ever could, provided we make the land dry, 
rich, and clean. 


I wish our young farmers would wake up to 
this fact. I wish they could feel that there is 
as much to be learned and as much to be done 


| in agriculture as there ever was. There is a 


grand field for all the intelligence, skill, science, 
energy, and experience they can bring to bear. 


Any real improvement in an agricultural im- | 


plement or machine is welcomed by thousands 
and tens of thousands of farmers. Good breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry are in 
great and increasing demand. 

“But will it continue?” asked the Deacon, 
who seemed to be tired of this kind of talk. 

Certainly it will continue. The demand will 
be greater and greater as the general character 
of our agriculture improves. The world needs 
more and better meat and will be willing to 


pay for it. 


There are on my table some fifty or more let- 
ters from farmers in different parts of the 
country. I like to get letters, but I do not like 
to answer them; and I fear a great many of 
my correspondents are offended. 

‘‘Read a few of them,” says the Deacon. 

Here is one from J. G. Smith, of Montana 
Territory : “ What will you charge me for fifty 
head of Cotswold ewes and two rams? Our 
coutitry here is, I think, peculiarly adapted for 
sheep—a very dry atmosphere, with open win- 
ters and abundance of good feed. There is not 
over 10,000 head of sheep in the Territory, and 
they are driven here from Salt Lake and Oregon 
for the butchers, selling at from $8 t> $12 per 
head. The country is overrun with horned 
stock, with no demand except for home con- 
sumption. Flour sells for $4 per barrel; oats 
85c., barley 50c., and wheat 40c. per bushel ; 
dressed pigs 8c. to 10c. per pound. The trio 
of Essex I got from you are doing well.” 

“That is a very interesting letter,” says the 
Deacon ; “ what did you tell him?” 

I told him he had better buy some common 
ewes in the Territory and cross them with a 
well-wooled, rather small Cotswold ram, and 


not go so extensively into the raising of high- | 


bred sheep. One or two crosses would make 


an immense improvement in the native sheep. | 


“ Which is the best way to use the droppings 
from the hén-house?” asks the next letter. 


ee, 
“ Mix them with ashes and plaster, and put 
them on the hills of corn is my plan,” 88y8 the 
Deacon. 

“Mine,” I replied, ‘‘is to put them into the 
manure heap.” 


Se 


The next letter asks several questions in re. ' 
gard to the management of manure. 

“T let mine stay in the yards and sheds untij 
spring,” <<: 78 the Deacon, “and then draw it o4 
to sod land and plow it under forcorn. I think 
I make twice as much manure in proportion to 
the number of animals as you do.” 
| “Yes; twice the bulk,” I replied, “but not ' 

half the value. One ton of my manure jg 
worth more than four tons of yours. Your 
manure consists principally of rotten straw ang 
water—or at least this would be the case if the 
straw was rotten. The way I manage my 
manure the present winter ‘is this: I cut up 
every pound of straw and stalks and hay and 
clover-seed straw with an eight-horse power 
machine. I keep 7 horses, 10 cows, 75 pigs, 
and 120 sheep.” 

“‘T thought you had more pigs,” said the 
Deacon. 

These are all I have wintered over. I sell 
my young pigs at two months old, and never 
sold so close as last fall. If I have good luck 
I shall have over 200 young pigs in the spring. 
The pigs are my best manure makers, The 
great trouble is to get bedding enough. I could 
make a great pile of manure if I could use straw 
as freely as many of our farmers do. My two 
principal objects are to save all the liquid and 
to keep the manure slowly fermenting in a 
heap all winter. The horse-stall is of course 
cleaned out twice every day, but instead of - 
throwing the manure out of doors to be wet 
with rain and snow we throw it into an empty 
stall by the door. Here it remains until we 
have a load of it. We then take this dry horse 
manure and use it for bedding the pigs. The 
dry manure from the sheep sheds is used in the 
same way. In the center of the barn-yard is a 
large basin with an old oil-barrel sunk in the 
ground fora tank. In the fall I tell my men 
to “start a hot-bed” in the basin. This is an 
important point. If they had their own way 
they would scatter the manure all over the 
basin, where it would be exposed to the rains 
and be frozen in winter. When put in a com- 
pact heap, and the manure leveled down every 
day as it is wheeled to the heap, an active fer- 
mentation is kept up all winter. The sides and 
top freeze a little, but the center is a mass of 
steaming-hot manure. There is no loss of am- 
monia. We put planks from the barn doors 
on to the heap and wheel the manure on top 
and spread it. If you do not spread it at once 
it will freeze. It looks now as though this heap 
of manure would be in splendid condition for 
root crops next spring without turning. I pro- 
pose to’sow 14 acres of mangel-wurzels where 
J had corn last year, and shall use this manure 
for them. I shall spread the manure’ on the | 
surface, harrow thoroughly so as to mix it with © 
the soil, then plow it under and drill in the : 
mangels on the flat. 

‘Would not the hen manure,” asked the . 
Deacon, ‘‘be good for mangels?” 

Certainly it would. Nothing better. But it ° 
| is a drop in the bucket. And when I put it in 

the manure pile not a pound of it is lost. It ; 
| finds its way to the field, and I have no trouble | 














| with it. Besides, it is a capital thing to start . 
| fermentation in the manure. pile or hot-bed. 
| Depend upon it, this is the right way to use » 
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hen manure, bone-dust, hern shavings, refuse | 


wool, hair, blood, or any other animal or inor- 
matter. 
“Is it better to plow under the manure or 
on the surface?” 

“Gaaiie is most convenient. The real 
point is to make rich manure and get it thor- 
oughly decomposed without loss before putting 
it on the land. Then use it on some crop that 
will appropriate it at once. Of course, a good 
deal can be said in favor of manuring the soil 
rather than of manuring the crop. It depends 
on circumstances. The Deacon thinks long, 
gtrawy manure is worth more for lightening 
the soil and making it porous than for its 
plant-food. I am not sure but he is right, for 
it is certain that such manure us is made almost 
wholly from straw does not contain much 
plant-food. 





The next letter is about petroleum. But I 
have told all I know about it. It is good to 
preserve wood. It is not good for paint. The 
easiest way to apply it to the shingles on a 
roof is to stop up the gutters. Then take the 
petroleum on to the top of the roof in a water- 
ing-can and sprinkle the whole roof with it two 
or three times. The more you can get it to ab- 
sorb the better. If any of the petroleum runs 
into the gutter apply it with a brush to the 
shingles below the gutter. I use two or three 
barrels a year. The price varies. I have paid 
as high as $10 per barrel. I have just bought 
two barrels of 42 gallons each for $7 per bbl. 
This includes the barrels. They offer me $1 
each for the barrels. But I find them very con- 
venient on the farm. They do not shrink in 
the sun. Sawn in two they make capital 
watering troughs. 

“R. P. W.” writes from Nebraska that he is 
in the sheep business. He keeps 300 sheep, 
and has only lost six in ten months. He feeds 
prairie hay and corn in winter. Little timothy 
is raised. The prairie grass gives out on the 
first frost, and he wants something for late fall 
and early spring feed. He asks about rape and 
mustard. The latter will not stand frost. The 
former will. .As long as prairie hay and corn 
are so abundant, I should doubt if it would 
pay to raise either mustard or rape. I should 
try Kentucky blue grass and timothy. Keep 
the stock off of it after July, and use it as a late 
fall and winter run for the sheep, feeding prairie 
hay and corn as well. He asks if long-wooled 
sheep will do well in flocks of five hundred. 
The size of the flock has little to do with the 
matter. It isa question of care and food. With 
dry winter quarters and an unfailing supply of 
food and water, with a good run on dry land 
in winter, I see no reason why long-wooled 
sheep can not be kept in as large flocks as 
Merinos. I have Cotswold sheep, grade Cots- 

wolds, and Merinos running in the same flock, 
and the Cotswolds and their grades keep fatter, 
grow faster, and yield. more wool than the 
Merinos. But they are larger sheep, and of 
course eat much more food. They have no 
better food, however, than the Merinos. All 
run together and are fed alike. I have only 
half a dozen Merino ewes, which I keep to 
raise lambs-for my own eating. They look 
very forlorn by the side of a two hundred and 
fifty pound Cotswold. Visitors often say that 
the Cotswolds starve, the Merinos. It has 
usually been thought that Merinos, being more 
active, would starve the Cotswolds. If I lived 
in Nebraska I am not sure that I should keep 





' the clover, harrow, and cultivate until the 
| beginning of September, and then drill in the 


long-wooled sheep. The Merinos can rough 
it better, and where there is no demand for 
lambs or mutton I certainly should not keep 
any of the English breeds of mutton sheep. 

‘That is sound,” says the Deacon. “ We do 
not want the West to compete with us in rais- 
ing mutton and long wool. What is your next 
letter?” 

It is from “R. R. H.,” of Rockton, Ontario. 
He has a field of clover, mown for hay and seed 
last year. It will be sown to wheat tiext fall. 
He has drawn his winter manure into the field 
as fast as it was made and put itina pile. It 
is fermenting enough, he says, to keep the snow 
melted on top. The field will be pastured until 
June. Then turn out the cattle, and allow the 
clover to grow to August. Then plow under 


wheat. “Now,” he writes, “will it be better 
to apply the manure on the clover in the spring 
or rot it thoroughly through the summer and 
spread it on the land just before drilling in the 
wheat? The soil is a sandy loam.”—That is a 
well put question. It will be better for the 
land in the end to apply the manure to the 
clover in the spring; but he will probably get 
more wheat if he can keep the manure over in 
good condition until fall, and then spread it’ 
on the furrows and harrow it in before 
drilling. I adopted this plan on part of my 
wheat last year. But I kept the manure in the 
basin in the yard, where I could pump the 
drainage water on it when necessary. 

“Tf I had such a field,” says the Deacon, “I 
would plow under the manure in May or June, 
drill in with beans, and sow wheat in the fall. 
You did so once, and had a good crop of beans 
and a big crop of wheat after them.” 

It is a capital plan when your land is rich. 


Making Rich Manure. 
—~——_ . 

Last month we gave some illustrations of a 
method of feeding stock in covered sheds. We 
now desire to show the value of the manure so 
made. The greatest need of our farming just 
now is, and in the future will be, the produc- 
tion of rich manure, and until every farm shall 
have a few feeding animals kept expressly with 
a view to the manufacture of manure, our ag- 
riculture will fail of securing its greatest prof- 
its. The present system of making and keep- 
ing manure is a most wasteful one. It is safe to 
say that at least fifty per cent of the value of 
manure is lost by its exposure to the weather 
during a whole winter, at least under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Although we have never made exact experi- 
ments, yet having during one winter kept sev- 
eral head of stock in a covered shed, constantly 
well bedded with straw, and allowed the manure 
to accumulate until spring beneath the cattle, 
we can testify to.the merits of this system of 
feeding under cover. The stock were kept in 
the best of health. They exhibited the great- 
est contentment. They were cared for and 
kept clean by carding with the least trouble of 
any of our stock. The manure when removed 
in the spring was in the finest condition and 
showed its value by bringing a crop of pota- 
toes, for which it was used, equal to 450 bush- 
els of Early Rose and 600 of Harrison potatoes 
per acre respectively. When, therefore, we 
call attention to the following experiments by 
a prominent English farmer, it is with perfect 








the same results in. our own experience. The 
experiments to which we refer were made by 
Lord Kinnaird, a large Scotch land-owner and 
farmer who has followed the practice for over 
20 years of feeding his cattle in covered courts 
or sheds in which the manure accumulates be- 
neath the cattle during the whole winter or 
feeding season. MRecently Lord Kinnaird 
planted potatoes upon four acresof land. Two 
acres were manured from the covered sialls or 
sheds, and two with barnyard manure of the 
ordinary kind. The character of the soil was 
exactly similar upon each of the plots, and 
they adjoined each other. The crops were as 
follows: Upon one acre with covered manure 
the yield was 472 bushels, and upon the other 
acre 443 bushels. With ordinary manure from 
the open barnyard the yield was 272 and 297 
bushels upon each acre respectively. The fol- 
lowing year these plots were sown with wheat, 
and the crops were, upon the first mentioned 
acres 55 bushels 5 pounds and 53 bushels 47 
pounds; upon the last mentioned, 41 bushels 
19 pounds and 42 bushels 38 pounds respec- 
tively. The difference in yield shows the extra 
value of the covered manure. In our own case 
14 head of young stock (two-year old heifers) 
were fed in a lean-to shed (40 x 12), the lumber 
for which cost less than $30, and the labor in 
putting it up less than $5. They were fed 
upon cut corn-stalks, bran, and corn-meal from 
October to April, and were bedded with wheat 
straw quite plentifully. All through a cold 
winter the manure never became frozen, and it 
made a mass of the most compact kind three 
feet deep, so that there were 1,440 cubic feet or 
over 11 cords, which if it had been as loose ag 
ordinary barnyard manure would have meas- 
ured nearly twice asmuch. The slow fermen- 
tation it had undergone had completely rotted 
the straw and reduced it to the finest condition, 
so that it was removed with the greatest ease. 
The absence of any evaporation or exposure to 
the weather doubtless fully doubled the value 
of the manure, to say nothing of the saving of 
labor in the making and final handling of it. 
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Tae Usk oF Sart For Srock.—While a 
certain amount of salt is absolutely necessary 
for the health of stock, it by no means follows 
that its indiscriminate use is either needful or 
safe, On the contrary, salt used in excessive 
quantities is highly dangerous. It then acts 
upon the stomach and intestines as an irritant 
poison, and cases of death have occurred 
through permitting cattle and hogs to consume 
too much of it. When stock are allowed free 
access to it they will take a small quantity very 
often, but if denied a frequent supply they be- 
come ravenous for it, and are in danger of eating 
it to excess. The safest way is to use a small 
quantity regularly in the food; a quarter of an 
ounce daily being amply sufficient for a cow or 
a horse, and a fourth of that quantity for a hog 
ora sheep. If stock are salted once a week no 
more than one ounce at a time should be given 
to a cow, and a quarter of an ounce to a sheep 
orhog. It should also be given in such a man- 
ner that no one animal should eat more than 
its share. It may be given scattered thinly im 
the feeding trough with more.safety than im 
any other way excepting when it is | 
with the feed. Regularity in its use isthe *s 
conducive to the health of the cattle. We find 
it necessary to give this caution because some 
of our readers have been led to suppose, very 
erroneously, that as salt isa good thing, stock 
can not have too much of it. 








confidence, as we have realized somewhat of 
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A Butter Dairy. 
There is no article of food produced that de- 
pends for its excellence so much upon the neat- 
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ness, skillfulness, and perfect cleanliness of its 
manufacture as butter. We have heretofore 
given descriptions of a dairy managed upon the 
deep-can system with a cold water tank. We 
here give engravings with description of one 
managed upon the prevalent shallow - pan 
system, the pans used being the common tin 
ones holding about tcn quarts. 

The building skouid be of stone, or if of 
‘wood it should be built with at least six-inch 
studs, and be closely boarded with joints broken 
upon the studs and battened, and the inside 
well lathed and plastered. For thirty cows the 
size required would be 36 by 16 and 10 feet 
high, with 26 feet of it sunk four feet below 
the ground. ‘In this sunken part the milk room 
and ice house are placed, the other portion be- 
ing used for the churning room. Steps lead 
from the churning room down into the milk 
room. The ceiling is plastered, and an attic is 
left‘ above to keep the rooms cool; a ventilator 
also opens from the milk room and passes 
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Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF DAIRY. 


-} New York. The churning is done by horse- 
power, and the position of the power outside 
of the building is seen in the engraving. The 
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oscillating rod. Figure 2 shows the interior of 
the churning room, in which double churns of 
the ordinary barrel shape are used. This room 
contains a pump, sink, and wash bench. The 
butter when churned is worked by a lever 
worker, the buttermilk being absorbed by a 
sponge which is kept clean by cold water. 
Figure 3 shows the milk room, four feet be- 
low the Jevel of the churning room. There are 
three ranges of shelves around this room, with 
a table in the center. In the winter this room 
is kept at a regular temperature of 60° by 
means of a stove, and in summer is cooled to 
the same temperature by an inflow of cold air 
from the ice house which adjoins it. This is 
admitted throngh two openings, seen in the 
wall at the right just above the lower shelf. 
Figure 4 shows the arrangement of these cold- 
air pipes in the ice house. A tube passes down- 
wards through the center of the ice, and at the 
bottom of the ice branches into two arms 
which are made to turn at right angles, and 








through the roof. Figure 1 shows the general 


after passing through the ice appear in the 








elevation of the dairy, which is one bélonging 
to a successful dairy farmer in thé State of 








| is forced out threugh the ventilators in the 
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passes through these pipes into the milk room 
filling it, and displacing the warmer air, which 
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ceiling. In this manner the necessary regulay 
temperature is kept in the milk room without 
regard to the degree of cold or heat which may 
exist outside. The size of the milk room jg 
16x 16 feet; it has but one window, and that 
upon the north side. 
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Bucket for Water Wheels, 

Many inquiries reach us as to the best form 
of bucket for small water-wheels for farm 
purposes, such as pumping, churning, etc, Ip 
reply to such, and more especially to one now 
before us from a correspondent at Whitley Co., 
Indiana, which represents many others, we 
describe a form of bucket which the writer hag 
used with advantage. The main idea in shap- 
ing the bucket is to hold the water as long ag 
possible, but at the same time to let it escape at 
the moment wher its power is exhausted jn 
such a manner that it shall not hold the wheel, 
as it is termed, or that it shall not, by reason 
of a vacuum being formed in the bucket while 
it is escaping, be held so that the wheel shal] 
be forced to carry it up some distance before it 
can be all discharged. This is a point of great 
difficulty, and can not be secured by any par- 
ticular form of the bucket, but may be by in- 
serting valves in the lower part of the bucket ‘ 




































. 4,108 HOUSE AND PIPES 
by which air may be admitted and any vacuum 
be rendered impossible. Without entering into 






































wall of the milk room. Whenever desirable, a 
current of cold air, moved by its own gravity, 


Fig. 8.—mnTERIOR OF MILK BOOM. 


any of the scientific reasons why the particular 
form of bucket here described is of advantage, 
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we simply give the accompanying engraving 
showing its form, with directions for laying it 
out upon the sides of the wheel. The engrav- 
ing represents the circumference of the wheel 
with the shrouding which .forms the sides of 
the buckets. This shrouding should be divided 
into three equal parts, which the one included 
between the inner circle and the dotted line 
a, @ will be equal to the length of the starts or 
soles of the buckets, 3,4. These should be laid 
out in the direction of radii from the center or 
the axis of the wheel, as shown by the dotted 
lines c,¢. These lines or radii should be car- 
ried out to the outer circumference of the 
shrouding, as seen in the lines c, ¢ in figure 1. 
The flats of the buckets should then be laid out 
from the extremity of the starts or soles to the 
puint where the preceding lines touch the cir- 
camference, as seen in the dark lines ¢,¢. The 

















Fig. 1.—LAYING OUT THE WHEEL. 


lines should coincide with the number of buck- 
ets desired. For these no particular rule can 
be laid down in these cases, as they will depend 
upon the length of the buckets and the quantity 
ef water to be used. This form of bucket 
meets the chief requirements of cases where the 





Fig. 2.—VALVES FOR BUCKET. 


greatest economy of water is not an object, and 
will answer every purpose where it is not de- 
sirable to employ a skilled millwright. To en- 
able the water to leave the wheel promptly 
when it runs in tafl water a valve or valves of 
leather weighted with sheet-lead may be affixed 
to the soles of the buckets, as shown at J, fig.1. 
As the buckets rise out of the tail water these 
valves will open and admit air, which will 
cause the water to escapeatonce. This simple 
contrivance has very much increased the power 
of a wooden wheel to which it has been applied. 
The way im which the valves are applied to the 
soles of the buckets is shown in fig. 2. They | 
are self-acting, as will be readily understood. 


Portable Fence for Poultry Yard. 


“EB. B.,” Ann Arbor, Mich., asks for a port- 
able fence for a poultry yard. Such a fence 
may be constructed as follows: A post three 
inches square may be driven or set in the 





graving, fig. 1. This post is provided with two 
hooks similar to those upon which gates are 
hung. Bars of light stuff,which need not to be 
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Fig. 1.—PORTABLE FENCE. 





heavier than 1} inch thick by 2 inches wide, 
are then provided of such a length as the pan- 
els may be desired (see a, fig. 2). These bars 
are furnished with eyes at each end, which fit 
hooks upon the posts. They are also grooved 
at such distances apart as the pickets are to be 
placed, or say four inches. The grooves are 
cut half an inch deep, and large enough to 
allow a 84-inch nail to lie in them and no more. 
The pickets (8, fig. 2) may be made one inch 
square, and as long as may be desired. If the 
poultry are heavy-bodied birds, five feet will be 
enough, as also if the birds are light and have 
the wings cut. These pickets are bored with 
holes to receive a 34-inch nail, either wrought 
nails or cut nails which have been annealed. 
The nails are driven through the pickets in the 
proper places, and as the pickets are placed in 
position the nails occupy the grooves in the 
bars. The points of the nails are then turned 
down, forming hooks by which the pickets are 
kept in their places. When the fence is to be 
moved it may be taken apart and set up in an- 
other place with great facility. Fig. 3 shows 
a panel of the fence as completed. 
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Buiack-Lee@ in Canves.— J. W. R.,” Green- 
castle, Ind. In the spring or the fall, when the 
feed is changed either from dry to green or 
from green to dry, it is not uncommon for 
calves and young cattle to be affected with a 
very rapidly fatal disease known as black-leg. 
First Jameness is noticed in the fore or hind, 
but generally the hind quarters; the eyes are 
bloodshot, and the mouth and tongue are hot 
and blistered. The swellings crackle as the 
hands are passed over them, and after death, 
which is generally very rapid, the flesh beneath 





the swollen parts is black and suffused with 
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readily be prevented by care at this season. 
Towards the approach of spring the young 
animals should be given a pound of linseed- 
cake meal daily, and the condition of the 
bowels should be watched. If the dung is 
hard, and covered with slime or mucus, a few 
ounces of Epsom salts should be given; when 
the animals are turned out in the spring to 
grass it.should be for an hour or two only at a 
time for a few days;-and the first appearance 
of fever should be treated with a brisk purge. 


Plan for a Commodious Barn. 





W. P., Benton, Grafton Co., N. H., sends us 
plans and description of a barn built by him 
upon a farm of 130 acres upon which mixed 
farming is practiced. 
The main building is r 
108 feet long by 40 feet 
wide, with 20-feet posts. j/ W 
The wing at the right is 
82 feet long by 30 feet 
wide; with 15-feet posts. 
The left wing is 40 feet 
long by 16 feet wide 
with 12-feet posts. 
There is a cellar under 
the main barn 10 feet WS 
deep, 80 feet long, and SSSS 
40 feet wide. Asis seen SS 
by the engraving, figure 
1, which shows the elevation, the barn is built 
upon a hill-side, with three stories. The main 
floor,of which figure 2 shows the plan, is reached 
by a bridge (B) which inclines two inches to the 
foot. A is the main floor; 0,0, C are bays; 
D, D are shoots to the granary; ZH, Z are stairs 
to the floor below; F, F, F are hay shoots to 
the horse stables; G, G, store rooms for wool ; 
H, chimney, with an 8-inch wall and two flues, 
one of which is for ventilation. 

Figure 8 shows the floor containing horse 
stalls, feed and cook rooms, repair and work 
rooms, milk room, and shoots for feeding the 
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Fig. 3.—PANEL OF FENCE. 




















stock in the stalls and pens beneath, and for 
passing straw and manure. A, A are bays; 
Bis the granary ; 0, 0 are feeding shoots for 
the cattle below; D, D, the passage; #, store- 
room for tools; F, F, horse stalls; G, manure 
scuttle; H,straw scuttle; J, J,stairs; J,J,water 
boxes; , trap for feeding hogs; 4, wagon 
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ground and braced, as in the accompanying en- 





disease when arrived at this last stage. It may 





Fig. 1.—8LEVATION OF BARN, 





blood. It is almost impossible to cure this | shed; M, steaming or cooking room, which is 
of brick lined with zinc or sheet-iron, so as to 











































_ WM, hay shoot; W, WV, bays; 0, loft of shed; 
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fag anesitt ; WV, chimney; O, repair room; i aiatiogga with large windows; Q, stairs; Pupil Farmers, a 


P, work room ; Q, sink and drain; R, trap for 
skimmed milk, leading to hog pens; S, milk 
room with racks. 

Figure 4 shows: A, the manure cellar for the 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR. 


horse stables, also for store hogs; B, Bare pens 
for fattening swine; with troughs at C, 0 and 
doors at D, D. The partitions between the 
pens are of planks, and may be removed so as 
to make but one apartment of them if needed 
for other purposes. £ is the stairs; F, water 
box; G, G, stables for cattle; H, ox stable; J, 
passage for feeding grain or roots; each stall 
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Fig. 3.—HORSE STALL, FEED ROOM, ETO. 


being provided with a slide for passing in the 
feed _S,S are scuttles for manure ; 7,7, gutters 
for manure; J, pen for calves, furnished with 
stanchions and places for milk; X, a loose box 
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Fig. 4.—PLa OF CELLAR AND PENS. 


or hospital for sick animals or incoming cows; 
L is the lower floor, 14 feet below main floor ; 


Figure 5 shows the cross section at X, fig- 
ure 4: A is the main floor, 13 feet wide, 94 














feet long; B, Bare bays; 

C, loft; D, D, feed pas- Vi 

sages; H, B, racks; F, F, aAIN 

stables. Figure 6 shows 4% " y 
D 

















the manure cellar. B,B, - E 
place for sheep or young F ys D } F 
stock; 0, C0, water boxes; — 
D, D, stairs; H, lower Fig. 5.—cross- 
room of hennery. ee 

As will be readily perceived, this plan of 
barn is adapted to the requirements of a much 
larger barn, and for a farm upon which the 
production of manure by high feeding is one 
of the chief objects aimed at. Its cost is 
about $2,800. 
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VALUE oF ARAB BLoop.—From the special 
reports made to the war department of Prussia 
during the French war as to the efficiency of 
the cavalry service, we learn that the breed 
which exhibited the greatest endurance during 
that war was the East Prussian horse, a race 
which has a large infusion of Arab blood. 
They were able to carry a heavier weight. than 
any other race of 
horses in use in UE 
the German cav- go B 
alry, and far ex- 
ceeded in endur- 
ance even the P 
English troop 
horses , they also B 
resisted exposure — 
and hardship 
more successful- A 
ly, and kept in . 
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better condition 


upon a smaller 
ration of forage. Pip. 6,—wANURE CELLAR. 


The captured 

French horses although much heavier than the 
Prussian horses, were found to be very inferior. 
Here isan authentic and strong corroboration 
of the general opinion as to the value of a 
thoroughbred cross upon our work horses, 
or at least upon those in which activity, 
strength, and endurance are desirable qualities. 








A Lirtte Farm WELL TILLep.—In the 
last volume of the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England there is described 
a farm in Ireland consisting of 13 acres, occu- 
pied by a Patrick Clear. The report describing 
the condition of this small farm, for which the 
tenant pays a rent of six dollars and a quarter 
per acre, says the little farm, including cottage, 
out-houses, and yards, is a model of neatness. 
The crops were grass, oats, roots, and barley in 
a four-course rotation. There were two acres 
in permanent grass, which was kept for pasture 
for three cows and a horse. The young grass 
for mowing is top-dressed with guano and 
compost. Th* root crops were good and were 
perfectly free from weeds. The headlands of 
the fields were planted with cabbages, and 
there was not a vacant spot upon the farm. 
The hedges and gates were in good order. A 
good many pigs and a large number of poultry 
are raised every year. The calves are fattened 
and sold for veal. The stubbles are all sub- 
soiled and fall-plowed. This little but excel- 
lently managed farm is a good illustration of 
what may be done upon a very small piece of 








Jand by thorough cultivation. 








The old system of apprenticeship haa its 
merits. Although shorn of its ancient y 
and bonds it exists to a great and useful extent 
to-day. That it is gradually coming into Use 
upon the farm isa proof that farming is attain. 
ing the rank of an established business in the 
full significance of the term. Anciently the 
weaver or “ webster,” the butcher, the skinn 
or “ fletcher,” the smith, the tailor, or “ taylor,” 
and other tradesmen taught their song their 
trades as they gave them their names, and the 
trade became the property of the family gg 
much as the name, No stranger intermeddleg 
with their trades. Such competition was rarely 
permitted. But society has outgrown this state 
of things, and the son, not bound by the ancient 
tyranny of a parental despotism, leaves the 
farm for other employments. As he quits the 
farm so other boys leave other homes and seek 
the farm, or they would do so if opportunitieg 
were presented to them. Such opportunities it 
was hoped would be presented by the agricul. 
tural colleges, but that idea has not as yet been 
realized to any extent. The only resource for 
such youths or young men is to become pupils 
of some successful farmer, and Icarn their busj- 
ness or trade in a thoroughly practical manner, 
without being hampered with studies for which 
they haveno use. In England and other coun 
tries the agricultural journals contain numerous 
advertisements from farmers who desire pupils, 
and from young men who desire to become 
pupils, and the same system is already originat- 
ing here. Not long. ago a case in which we 
were the means of bringing master and pupil 
together, has resulted so satisfactorily to both 
parties that we recommend its repetition in 
other instances. Doubtless there are many 
successful farmers who would receive pupils, 
and hundreds of young men who would gladly 
seize upon an opportunity of becoming pupils 
tosuch farmers. We so very frequently receive 
applications from young men desiring to learn 
stock farming or dairy farming in the West, or 
general farming in the East, that it would be of 
great service to them should those farmers or 
dairymen who desire to receive pupils make it 
known publicly through the columns: devoted 
to business matters. But none should enter 
upon this work unless entirely competent. 





A Safe Cattle Tie. 
saineiseing 

We recently met with a case in which a care 
ful farmer, making the usual rounds of his 
stables the last thing before retiring at night, 
discovered a valuable cow fast with its foot 
over the halter, the halter being fastened to 4 
strap around the animal’s neck and to a hole in 
the feed trough. It was extremely probable 
that the cow would have been strangled before 
morning had she not been relieved. There are 
two things to be learned from this accident. 
The one.is that no farmer should neglect the 
practice of seeing that all is right with his 
stock the last thing at night. The other is that 
such a fastening as above described is very un- 
safe for either cattle or horses. A tie that is as 
safe as probably any tie can be made is here 
shown. It is one that we have used for cattle, 
both oxen and cows, for several years without 
any accident or mishap whatever. A ring oF 
eye-bolt is securely fastened in the side of the 
stall above the level of the feed trough. 
Through this ring the rope tie is passed. One 
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end of the rope is passed through a block of 
wood and knotted so that it can not be drawn 
out. This end hangs down below the ring. 
The other end is also knotted in such a way 
that the knot can not slip. This end of the 
rope is passed around the horns of the cattle 
so as not to be too tight, and the knot at this 
end is put through a =a made in the rope at 
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A SAFE CATTLE TIE. 


such a distance from the end as to leave sufli- 
cient length to go around the horns. When 
the cattle are up the slack of the tie is drawn 
down by the weight of the wooden block, mak- 
ing it impossible for the animal to get its foot 
over it. When they are lying down the block 
is drawn upwards, but still keeps the rope 
safely out of the way. We have found this tie 
equally useful for horses. 
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Three-Horse Whipple-Trees. 
ieokdbiense 
A set of three-horse whipple-trees is Shown 
in the engraving here given. They are ar- 
ranged upon a compensating plan, by which 
the middle horse has twice as great a length of 
the whipplé-trees as each outside horse, thus 











equalizing the amount of draft. The engrav- 
ing shows this so clearly that it is only neces- 
sary to follow the plan exactly in making the 
whipple-trees. They are connected together 
by ordinary clevises and bolts. 





Mrxep Grass.—At the annual meeting of the 
Mass. Agricultural Ass., a paper was read 
upon growing grass. In the discussion which 
followed it was remarked that farmers should 
be careful to sow together only those grasses 
which ripen at the same time. This isa mis- 
taken idea. The chief reason why a variety of 
grasses should be sown is that there may be 
@ constant succession of growth. The weakest 
point of our meadows is that the grass ripens, 
fades, and suspends growth for the season, 
leaving a brown, withered, or bare surface. If 
there were a succession of consecutively ripen- 
ing grasses there would be a continued green- 
ness and verdure, and if the pastures were only 
not overstocked this would be as great an ap- 
proach as we can make with our peculiar cli- 
mate towards a permanently green meadow or 
pasture. But if all the grasses ripen at once 


we may as well continue to grow one single 
good grass as several good and bad ones. 
- Butter and Cheese Dairying. 
pad TER 
We have watched with great interest the 

progress of the “dairymen’s conventions” 
which were held during the month of January. 
Feeling the importance of these institutions to 
the interests represented by them we devoted 
some time to attend them. We may say that 
we were particularly interested and gratified 
with the energy, enterprise, and intelligence 
exhibited by the Associated Dairymen. The 
papers read at these meetings were of great 
merit and usefulness, and the speeches and dis- 
cussions which followed the remarks of the 
orators were marked by great practical experi- 
ence and intelligence. This fact promises well 
for the continued success of the dairy interest, 
which now represents an annual value of nearly 
500 millions of dollars. The cheese matiufac- 
ture of the country is expanding with great 
rapidity, and its expansion is but the natural 
consequence of a vast improvement in quality. 
The renowned Cheshire and Cheddar cheese of 
England is to some extent met and vanquished 
upon its own ground by American cheese. 

Many brands of American make are sought for 
with avidity by English dealers. Twenty years 
ago American cheese was a drug in the English 
market. But the factory system has not only 
changed all that, but it has from its inherent 
value and excellence forced its recognition and 
adoption by English cheese-makers. And this 
is but the beginning of the existence of the 
cheese industry of this country, for the home 
consumption has hardly as yet been created. 

To stimulate this growth and encourage an ex- 
tensive home market the attention of dairymen 
needs now to be turned, and the tastes and de- 
mands of consumers must be learned and met. 

As regards butter, dairymen have much to learn, 
especially those of the West. The quality of 
the butter that comes to market is in large part 
wretchedly kad. This is the consequence of 
faulty feeding, of careless churning, but in far 
greater part.of improper packing. The produce 
dealers arealso to blame to some extent for 
this. It is true that low-priced Bhtter is need- 
ed for a portion of the consumers who are poor 
and can only afford to buy a cheap'‘article ; but 
it costs no more money to make a fair tub of 
butter than a poor one, while its-value is about 
double that of the poor one. The: secret is 
almost entirely in cleanliness—clean feeding, 
clean milking, clean keeping and churning, and 
last, but really the most important of all, clean 
packing. Weare glad to believe that the meet- 
ings of the dairymen will gradually lead to im- 
provements in these respects, and we propose 
to work for that end along with them. 
—t OE 


PERMANENT Grass.—Water meadows are 
amongst the most productive of permanént 
grass lands. But the management of water 
meadows is very frequently injudicious. No 
cattle should be allowed upon an irrigated 
meadow, nor should the water be permitted to 
run continually over one spot. A meadow 
thus treated very soon becomes a morass, and is 
then spoiled. A. dressing of bone-dust is re- 
markably beneficial to water meadows, greatly 
thickening the grass and improving the quality 
of the hay. An application of plaster the next 
year still further improves the meadow. As 
soon as the hay becomes inferior in quality and 











decreases in quantity it is restored by a repeti- 





tion of this treatment. The opportunities for 
making water meadows are frequent, and as 
their value becomes appreciated they will be- 
come much more common than they now are. 
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Tue VALUE or SxrLu.—In the report of the 
Ayrshire Agricultural Association recently held 
in Scotland, we read of an Ayrshire 
whohad’ been in the habit of making 
cheese, the commor cheese of the coun tat 
on changing his make to that of Cheddar ¢hee 
realized an additional profit of $5,000 in five 
years. The Cheddar is classed: ‘amongst the 
fancy-cheeses andbrings a high price; but as 
there is nothing needéd in‘its manufacture but 
an extra amount of care and skill, we see how 
the exercise of these — pays os Capers 
son with simple labor. Amongst ours 
is a great opening for the profitable exerc 
skillful dairying in the meking of & 
meet ‘a large demand for} t 
quality and attractiye and convenient form. 

InN“AnD IN BREEDING.—In building up a 
breed or race of cattle some of the most noted 
and scientific breeders have resorted to very 
close breeding. They have not scrupled to use 
bulls upon their own dams or heifers when by 
doing so some desired point was. to be secured. 
But it by no means follows that this practice is 
to be adopted asa rule. A scientific and suc- 
cessful stock breeder is one of a thousand, and 
while he may be successful in some of his ven- 
tures—and, as it must be remembered, we do not 
hear of his failures, the evidence of which he 
instantly destroys to save his reputation—others 
may find that his methods may be to them 
merely playing ignorantly with edge-tools. 















Sat For Hoes.—The unrestrained appetite 
of swine will often lead them to consumethings 
that are highly injurious to them. Cases of 
poisoning by partaking of excessive quantities 
of salt often occur amongst hogs at this season 
when beef and pork barrels are emptied of the 
old Brine and refuse salt. A ease in which 
several hogs were thus lost in England; was re- 
cently noted. Hogs require a certain Amount 
of salt AS do other animals, ‘but 
be given to them with, caution, 4 
evenly mixed in their feed or sca 
thinly about their trotghs,’so that more 
greedy than: another can not yp ae than 
its proper share. Pa 

(Nt a tt i 
A Punch. for a a Bull's Now, 


The ‘uncertainty of a bull’s ‘eng tah ders it 
necessary that he be held in frac A is 
only safe when ‘held*by a nose. 
We have before described one method of ring- 
ing a bull (American Agriculturist, June, 1872). 
We now figure a punch for piercing the hole in 
the cartilage between the nostrils by which the 













PUNCH FOR A BULL’S NOSE. 


operation is rendered easier and safer. It is 
made of similar shape to a pair of common 
pincers of large size. One of the: jaws is pro- 
vided with a hollow punch ‘of conical form 
which takes out a round piece of the cartilage. 
The bull should > tied by the horns and seized 
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in the proper place by the punch, when the per- 
foration of the cartilage is the work of an in- 
stant. During the operation the animal is 
powerless, for the handles of the punch being 
curved and made with knobs at the ends fur- 
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Fig. 1.—SEPARATOR. 
the ring is being made ready. The hole being 
perfectly round too, heals again very quickly, 
and can not tear open as a three-cornered hole 
might do. The operation of ringing should be 
performed before a bull becomes a year old. 
Then he is always in a state of subjection, and 
not knowing what it is to successfully resist his 
keeper is not so apt to try to do it as when older. 





The Flouring-Mill. 


Much of the grain which arrives at the East- 
ern ports is ground into flour for consumption 
or.for export to foreign countries. Some of 


» the flouring mills engaged in this business are 


settiperserpr is see 
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wines Fig. 8.—BOLTING MACHINE. 


very large, and turn out several hundreds of 
barrels of flour daily, a few even grinding a 
thousand barrels or more every twenty-four 
hours. The accompanying illustrations repre- 
sent the interior of one of these mills of a com- 

Moderate size. Generally the mill 


ar 


q a solid brick or stone structure of six or seven 


stories. The grain is elevated to the top story, 
where it is passed into the smut machine, in 
which it is separated from the dust and fine 
dirt. From thence it passes through a spout 
into the separator or screen, in which it is freed 





nish a very secure means of holding him while 















the separator, the cleaned grain runs through 
spouts into hoppers or bins, in which it is stored, 
or from whence it.is passed through the pipes 
seen in fig. 2 to the stones. Here it is ground, 
and the meal, considerably heated by the fric- 
tion of the stones during the process of grind- 


ing, is cooled by being carried up through an 
elevator two or three stories above to the bolts, 
fig. 3. The bolts consist of long reels covered 
with very fine and costly silk cloth. This 
bolting cloth is made only in Holland, and is 
of various degrees of fineness. Each long reel 
is covered with cloth of three qualities in such 
a way that the bolt is divided into three parti- 
tions as it were. Through the first of these 
the finest flour is sifted; the second separates 
the second quality or coarse flour ; and the third 
the shorts, middlings, or fine ‘‘ mill stuff,” 
which is either taken by a spout or conveyed 
into the stones and ground over, or it is kept 
apart to be sold for feed. In the largest mills 
there are three separate bolts or reels, as seen 
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in fig. 8, and the meal passes from one to an- 
other, being separated in its passage into the 
various qualities described. Very frequently 
the bran is ground over again, so that every 
particle of the flour of the grain is separated 
from the husk. Although the flour thus made 
is neither the whitest nor the finest it is never- 
theless the most healthful, because it contains 
a larger portion of the phosphates of the grain, 
or that part of it which goes to make up the 
material for supplying the growth or the waste 
of the brain and the bene. An intricate ar- 
rangement of elevators and conveyers takes the 
various grades of flour separately into the 
packers seen in fig. 4. The clevators are square 


wooden pipes, through which a leather strap | 
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a 
passes, upon which tin cups are fastened. The 
strap passes over a pulley at the top and an- 
other at the bottom of the elevator, and as the 
cups pass up they scoop up the flour as it 
pours into the box at the bottom and Carry it 
upwards, throwing it out as they pass over the 
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Fig. 2.—8STONE ROOM. 


upper pulley into other spouts. The convey. 
ers are horizontal pipes or spouts, in which 
rods furnished with screws similar to the pro- 
pellers of steamboats push the flour along, 
The packers are large conical receivers into 
which the finished flour is gathered. The bar- 
rels are placed beneath them, and as the flour 
pours into the barrels a revolving screw presseg 
the flour down closely into them until they are 
filled. They are then weighed, 196 pounds of 
flour being put into each one, and are headed 
up... The last operation the flour undergoes is 
inspection. The inspector bores a hole through 
the head of the barrel, inspects the quality of 
the contents, and marks the appropriate brand 
upon the head. It is not necessary, however, 
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Hig. 4.—PACKING ROOM. 

that this should be done within the mill. A 
large quantity of flour is inspected upon the 
wharves or in the warehouses. But the inspec- 
tion brand is a satisfactory certificate as to 
quality, and purchasers may safely depend upon 
it as a guarantee. A large portion of flour en- 
ters into use in the arts or manufactures. Sour 
or unmerchantable flour is largely used as size 
or dressings for cotton warps or for bleached 
muslins. In the first case it is used to stiffen 
the threads to facilitate the process of weaving, 
and in the second case to fill up the interstices 
between the threads and to give it a body, 80 
as to make thin, light goods, more attractive to 
purchasers. Bran is also used largely in the 
processes of dyeing and calico printing. 
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Butterfly-Weed—Pleurisy-Root. stems, and is one of the prized plants in our The Fragrant’ Olive. 
pan collection. There are several other of our 


There are few of our native plants more 
brilliant in flower than the Asclepias tuberosa, 
which is showy enough to have two common 


names, Butterfly-weed and 
Pleurisy-root. We do not \¥ 
know whether it received 
the first- mentioned name 
because it is “as beautiful 
as a butterfly” or for the 
reason that it is attractive 
to those insects; it was 
called Pleurisy-root from 
the fact that it has long 
been used in domestic me- 
dicine, and it has received 
some attention from physi- 
cians. It belongs to the 
genus Asclepias, or Milk- 
weeds, but, unlike the rest 
of them, it has no milky 
juice. The large, fleshy, 
and branching root throws 
up several stems one to 
two feet high, which, as 
well as the scattered or op- 
posite leaves, are hairy. 
The stem usually branches 
above, each division bearing 
an umbel of brilliant orange 
flowers. The flowers of 
this genus of plants are 
difficult to describe in a 
popular manner; indeed, 
their structure is so intricate 
as only to be understood 
by those who are well 


native species of Asclepias, which find a place 
in European catalogues; these are taller and 
have flowers from flesh-colored to dark purple, 








There are'persons who expect to find every 
admirable quality in one plant. Such are not 
satisfied with the Camellia‘because it is not 
fragrant,»and they would 
not be pleased with the 
Olive, which, 
. though fragrant enough, is 
not showy. But to those 
who: are! content= with a 
plant.as nature made it we 


| 9 2 can commend the Fragrant 

' ys = Olive. It is a native of 
> Pe i. China and Japan, where it 
PVM forms a large shrub or small 


versed in botany. Our ob- Zi” 


ject is, however, to call at- 

tention to the plant ag 

an ornamental one. Here is a plant that 
is not rare “from Maine to Georgia” and 
further south, that is highly prized in Europe, 
and oftsred at a good price by the European 
florists, that is very rarely seen in cultivation. 
Its native localities are Ury fields, and we have 


DOUBLE CAROLINA JESSAMINE, 


seen it at the South remaining as a weed in 
cultivated grounds. It does well in ordinary 
garden soil. We have aclump which throws 
up an annually increasing number of flowering 





BUTTERFLY-WEED—PLEURISY-ROOT.—(Asclepias tuberosa.) 


and though not so brilliant as this one, are 
interesting plants and worthy of cultivation. 


@ 


A Donble Carolina Jessamine. 

In April of last year we described and fig- 
ured Gelseminum sempervirens, the Carolina or 
Yellow Jessamine, that is so conspicuous during 
the spring months all through the Southern 
States. This winter we have flowered in the 
greenhouse a double variety of this charming 
plant. We give an engraving which shows 
that it is quite like the other, only double. As 
the history of this plant is interesting, as show- 
ing how near a variety may come to being lost, 
we give it. Last spring, our friend P. J. Berck- 
mans, of Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., 
sent us a specimen, one of several that he had 
received from a lady in Louisiana, which was 
planted out in a bed with several other south- 
ern plants. When Mr. Berckmans was at our 
place last fall he asked about the Double Jessa- 
mine, and as it could not be found we supposed 
that, like many other things in the bed, it had 
been killed by the early drouth. Upon taking 
up our plants for the winter we found that it 
had been hidden by some quick-growing thing, 
but was in good condition. We wrote Mr. B. 
that the missing plant had been found, and he 
at once replied that he was rejoiced to hear it, 
as his plants had failed, and that the lady who 
sent it had died, so that he could get no more 
from the original source, and that we had, so 
far as known, the only plant in cultivation. 
The moral of this bit of experience is that 
those who have rare plants of any kind can 
best save them by sending a specimen to us, 








tree; it is. an. evergreen, 
with thick, ovate, pointed 
leaves, which are irregularly 
serrate on the margin; it 
bears clusters of very small 
yellowish white flowers, as 
shown in the engraving. 
The fragrance of the flow- 
ers is something ‘remark- 
able; it is pervading with- 
out being powerful, and is 
not oppressive like seme 
odors. We know of no 
other odor with which it 
fairly can be compared, as 
it stands alone in its refined 
excellence. The Chinese are 
said to mix the flowers with 
the choicer kinds of tea for 
the purpose of flavoring 
them. The plant succeeds 
well in the Seuthern States. 
Mr. P. J. Berckmans, at 
Augusta, Ga., has’ a .par- 
ticularly . fine specimen 
growing near his house which is eight feet 
or more high: We have a couple of small 
plants in the greenhouse neither;of which 
is over a foot high, which have been covered 
with flowers for weeks. We have mot tried it 
as a window plant, but from :its behavior else- 





FRAGRANT OLIVE. | 


where do not doubt it would answer admirably. 
We call the plant Fragrant Olive, as that is the 
translation of one of its botanical names, Olea 
fragrans, Some botanists put it in another 
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genus, Osmanthus, which means odorous flower, 
but as the fruit is not known either in cultiva- 
tion or in its native countries, its botanical posi- 
tion cari not be fixed with certainty. Those 
who object to botanical names may take it 
under the Chinese, Hoa-monc-tay. 


Packing Living Plants 

We often receive letters asking for directions 
about packing living plants to send by mail or 
express. Tiese letters of course come from 
persons who are not florists or nurserymen, but 
we have received ‘plants packed so‘poorly, from 
those who ought to know better, that we will 
give a few directions, which may be useful to 
both the professional and amateur florist. The 
best material to use in packing is what is known 
as ‘‘ Sphagnum,” a kind of moss common in 
bogs and wet places; other kinds of moss will 
answer, but as they do not absorb and retain 
moisture so readily are not so good. The 
amount of moisture necessary to preserve 
plants during their transit will vary with the 
season, and also the length of time it will take 
for the package to reach its destination. For 




























































to two weeks during the summer months, the 
moss should be only very slightly dampened ; 
pressthe moss firmly in the hands before using, 
this will ‘remove the excess of moisture, and 
still leave it damp enough. When plants are 
sent by express, procure a box of a size sufli- 
cient to ‘contain them, and have it properly 
nailed so that it will not be broken during the 
journey. Then remove a portion of the soil 
from the roots, wrap the moss around them to 
@ thickness of half an inch, and tie it firmly on 
- with twihe. After all the plants have been 
thus» prepared, place a layer of dry moss or 
straw on the bottom of the box two inches 
thick; then place the larger plants, such as 
shrubs and trees, on this moss, crowding them 
firmly down, 80 that there will be no danger of 
Shaking outof place ; to prevent any movement 
braces are often:placed across the inside and 
fastened with nails driven through the side of 
the box; this last plan is mostly used when 
plants are sent in pots. Finish off the top of 
the box with the smaller plants, and cover the 
whole with a layer of dry moss, which will 
§ 80 fitmly upon the plants, when the cover 
pepretont any shaking. If the box 
be one or more layers of 
ed, as there is danger of heat- 











rag 90 many aré packed together. Cac- 
tuses and most succulent or thick-leaved plants 
require packing in dry moss, for otherwise they 
rot. Water plants, such as the various pond 
lilies and piteherplnnts; need a greater amount 

ne e than Omdihary rand herba- 


© SEnpr | re 
allowing pack- 


arrangement 


$ difficult to know what is 
The law now is, we 
package weighing four 
pounds or less, can be sent at the rate of two 
pcre ono ounces, ae the writing of the 
“or “ plants” Makes a letter of 

“tt,” and is charged letter postage. Nothing 
written except the address, and the 


plants which will be on the road from ten days | 


package must not be sealed, or contain any writ- 
ing, and it must be so fastened that the post- 
master can examine the contents if he wishes. 
The -plants may, however, be numbered, and 
their names sent by letter. 

Many contrivances have been made for pack- 
ing, but none are better than sphagnum and 
oiled paper when they can be had. Lay down 
a piece of oiled paper of the proper size, spread 
a thin layer of dry moss upon this; remove all 
the earth from the roots of the plants by wash- 
ing, lay them upon the moss, and roll the whole 
tightly; then inclose in a strong wrapping 
paper without sealing. Plants sent in this way 
will remain in good condition for two weeks at 
least. Where oiled paper can not be had, the 
next best thing is a cigar-box, as it is light, and 
may be had almost anywhere. The moss must 
be dampened as for sending by express, as 
evaporation will be more rapid than in oiled 
paper. When plants are sent either by mail or 
express, a portion of the leaves should be cut 
off, and they arrive in better:condition when a 
large part of the top is removed in the case of 
all trees and shrubs, with the exception of 
evergreens. Herbaceous plants, or those the 
leaves and stems of which diedown every fall, 
should be cut back to within two inches of the 
roots. Use ‘strong twine in tying the boxes, 
and do not wrap in-paper. Bulbs not in a 
growing state must be packed in quite dry 
moss or chaff of any sort. When plants are 
sent out during cold weather or in the fall or 
early spring, the moss ought: to be drier than 
that used during the summer. Those sent to 
us from California and the far West need rather 
more moisture, as they are on the road so long. 
Tt should be borne in mind that more plants are 
ruined by being packed too wet than too dry. 
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Notes from the Pines. 
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NOVELTIES IN VEGETABLES. 


[We have usually this month given a list of 
the well-established and new vegetables as a 
guide to the inexperienced in gardening. Now 
the varieties that we consider the best of each 
kind will be enumerated under “ Kitchen Gar- 
den” on page 83; and we will allow our corre- 
spondent from “The Pines” to have his say 
about the novelties offered this spring.—Ep.] 


THe CaTaLoauEes HavE ComE!—At least 
most of them have, and I have had a grand 
time over them. If there is one thing I do 
thoroughly enjoy more than another it is a 
seedsman’s catalogue, except it be a florist’s or 
nurseryman’s. A fairy story book is no more a 
delight to a boy than a catalogue to a true 
lover of plants. I have a friend who is so fas- 
cinated with a new catalogue that he will read 
it in bed, much to the annoyance of his wife, 
who, as every right-minded person will admit, 
has abundant grounds for a divorce. I pity 
the seedsmen. If they do not have on hand 
every novelty offered in Europe, they lack en- 
terprise, and if they have all these novelties and 
they, as nine-tenths more or less of them are 
sure to do, fail, the seedsman has all the 
blame. Every one is not expected to try every 
new thing—much less depend upoh untried 
kinds for his main crop. If you were to offer 
to our shrewd Jersey market gardeners new 
seeds free of cost, they would not give up their 
particular pea and cabbage which they can 
count on almost to a day, and their celery 





which never failed to bring them handsome 
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returns. But I tell you what they would do: 
they would “ take a few to try,” and that is the 
whole story. Stick by well-proved sorts and 
test the new things as they come out. Fearing 
Burr, than whom there is no better authority 
on vegetables, once said to me, ‘‘ If we add but 
one new variety of value to our list each year, 
we are making great progress.” Unless a new 
variety is in some particular better than the 
best we now have, it will not have much chance 
of being permanently adopted. Next to sup- 
plying an abundance of fresh vegetables of the 
best kinds, my garden is valuable as a place to 
test novelties. Nothing in gardening gives 
greater pleasure than watching the growth and 
development of a new thing grown for the first 
time. I do not advise people not to purchase 
novelties, but to regard them as things on trial. 
Put in the regular crop of the standard sorts, 
and as many novelties as can be properly cared 
for or the purse can afford. Be prepared for 
disappointments; do not expect that a variety 
will grew the same in our hot summers as it 
does in England, or that a variety that orig- 
inated in New Jersey will be adapted to Canada. 


PoraTogs stand on the border line between 
the field and garden. Early potatoes are prop- 
erly considered as belonging to the list of gar- 
den varieties, and trial specimens of late kinds 
will usually find a place in the garden. Some 
of the English horticultural journals had so 
persistently written down our potatoes as a 
class, I had supposed that our varieties were as 
little adapted to English soil and climate as are 
their varieties to ours. Since several of our kinds 
that were in a trial of over 300 at the Horticul- 
tural Socicty’s Gardens at Chiswick [see Jan. 
last, p. 19] received a first-class certificate upon 
their merits only, they having been grown 
under numbers, we are forced to believe that 
much of the former depreciation of our pota- 
toes was due to prejudice. Among these varie- 
ties was one that had not been offered in this 
country, “ Brownell’s Beauty.” The “Snow- 
flake” is another new variety sent out by Messrs. 
Bliss. Virginia’s reputation as “the mother of 
presidents” bids fair to be eclipsed by that of 
Vermont as ‘‘ the mother of potatoes,” and we 
have in the “ Snowflake” another from the state 
which produced the “Early Rose.” Tiiis is 
said to be a cross with the “ Excelsior” upon 
an unnamed variety produced between the 
“White Peachblow” and “Early Rose.” For 
accounts of its growth and productiveness we 
must depend on its originator, Mr. C. G.’Prin- 
gle, Charlotte, Vt. As to its quality upon the 
table, I can speak from experience ; it is hardly 
fair to decide on the quality of a vegetable or 
fruit without having tested it by the side of 
some standard varieties. Having tried this by 
itself I can only say,that it seemed to me as 
good as any I ever tried—and my experience 
has not been small. [Engravings of these two 
varieties will be found on another page.—Ep. | 

Pras.—lI wish there Was an act of Congress 
preventing the importation of another new pea, 
or rather another pea with a new name, for the 
next ten years. The great majority of new 
peas come from’ England, which is a country 
eminently suited to the pea, while ours is not. 
They have pea connoisseurs there, and ‘we have 
none. Our people want good peas, and plenty 
of them, and do not care if a variety has one 
more pea in a pod than another, or six more 
pods to the haulm, or is fifteen or twenty min- 
utes earlier. It is very probable that so far as 
our climate is concerned we have reached as 
near perfection as possible with the pea, untit 
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our own growers give us a variety which will 
give us a dozen pickings instead of two, and 
will not go off ina fit of mildew with the first 
hot days. The catalogue descriptions must be 
a great puzzle to the novice; we read in one of 
«“ McLean’s Little Gem,” emphasized by italics, 
that it is “The very best early dwarf wrinkled pea 
grown.” And directly below is ‘‘ McLean’s 
Blue Peter,” of which we read: “A decided 
improvement upon ‘Little Gem,’ and that is 
saying a great deal.” Better than the best 
should be good enough for any one. I have 
not a word to say against “ Blue Peter,” for I 
have found it a tip-top variety, but wish only 
to show the perplexities that beset the novice. 
Fortunately there are but few new ones this 
year, among which are: “ McLean’s Best of 
All” (until he gets one better), ‘‘ Nelson’s Van- 
guard” and “Sutton’s Jersey Hero,” each of 
which, as a matter of course, embodies all the 
good qualities belonging to any pea; at least so 
say the English descriptions. In the way of 


TomatTosEs I have seen but few new ones in 
the catalogues. ‘Belle de Denville,” from 
France, and “ Extra Dwarf Red,” both by 
Briggs Bro., and “ Alliance” by Vick, are all 
that I have thus far come across. As a matter 
of duty I shall have to try these, though I place 
but little reliance upon one person’s experience 
in one year. From my last year’s trial only I 
should be warranted in writing down “Canada 
Victor,” “ Hathaway’s Excelsior,” and others 
as failures, but I know that they are not, for 
the “ Excelsior” has given satisfaction both at 
home and abroad, and a grower who livés 
about three miles in a straight line from me; 
thinks that the “ Canada Victor” is the finest 
tomato grown. He sold a number of single 
specimens for seed at a dollar each—while I 
would not have given that sum for my whole 
crop of a dozen plants. Why the difference? 
He has a stiff rocky soil, on a high hill, while I 
live in a valley, on a light soil, without a stone 
handy to throw at a strange cat. Then again 
my friend has no end of glass, while I being 
cramped for sash room, did not get my plants 
forward early, and when I did set them out, it 
‘was on the edge of a dry spell which continued 
so long as to maxe them forget all about grow- 
ing. The “Trophy,” which I have grown since 
it first came out, has each year been perfect, 
while the neighbor referred to says he can not 
thoroughly ripen it. Our standard varieties 
are so good that it will be difficult for any new 
comers to excel them: the same may be said of 


Lettuce, to which our climate is not very 
favorable. I stick up my stake at the Hanson, 
introduced a year or two ago by our lamented 
Dreer. Unless a new variety can surpass that, 
itis of nouse, “Satisfaction” (Vick), “ Green, 
Fat Cabbage” (Bliss), and “ Kingsholm Cots” 
(Dreer) are the principal new sorts, Get the 
seed in the hot-bed early this month, and put 
out the plants, first properly hardened, as soon 
as the soil can be worked. 


Lrex.—There may be a difference in leeks, 
but so far as I have seen it is mostly in the 
labels on the seed bag. A new one called 
“Extra Large Carentan” claims to be bigger, 
better, and all that, than any other. 


SquasH.—It seems a great piece of presump- 
tion for a new squash to come from anywhere 
except Marblehead. This time it is French, 
and called “ Round-warted Marrow,” described 
as of medium size, fine quality, a good keeper, 
and more than all, it is “warted all over.” 


CucuMBERS.—We have the Russian Netted 





and Swan Neck from Briggs Bro. and Hender- 
son & Co. Several new frame sorts are offered. 

MELOons.—The only new ones I have noticed 
are Prescott (Dreer) and Green Climbing (Briggs 
Bro), which last is said to be cultivated on trel- 
lises and poles, and a “ most excellent novelty.” 


Breans.—Gregory offers the ‘“ Marblehead 
Champion,” which is a pole bean and of re- 
markable earliness. He says “as early or ear- 
lier than the earliest bush varieties.” Gregory 
‘*knows beans.” Crosman Bros., Rochester, 
have the “ White Advancer,” for which earli- 
ness and great productiveness are claimed. 

These are about all the important novelties, 
and it is to be distinctly understood that what- 
ever is said of them is on the authority of the 
catalogues. Later, I hope to speak from per- 
sonal knowledge. 
et Qf 

A New Trick of the Robin. 
abelian 

It is well known that most wild creatures 
have a strong preference for particular kinds 
of food, and will seldom try experiments 
with new sorts so long as they can find the 
food they are accustomed to. Trout which feed 
upon flies will hardly look at anything else 
while the season lasts. Rabbits that have been 
accustomed to sweet apples around their favor 
ite haunts will follow that bait into almost any 
trap laid for them. Robins while rearing their 
young in the nests live almost exclusively upon 
grubs and worms, the old birds devouring with 
disgusting greediness what the nestlings imper- 
fectly digest: While the cherries last, their 
favorite haunt is the cherry-tree, and nothing 
but shot can dislodge them. _When the cur- 
rants begin to redden they perch upon the 
neighboring fence, and little else than currants 
can be found in their crops. In some places 
they are accused of cating peas in the pod, and 
by the sea-shore discarded fish-nets are thrown 
over the pea-brush to keep off the intruders. 
All kinds of small fruit suffer in their turn, 
and if left to follow their own instincts, the 
fruits in small gardens will generally be cleaned 
out by the robins. For the first time the past 
season we noticed the robins pecking away at 
the Flemish Beauty pears. This was the only 
kind assailed in a fruit yard of a dozen or more 
varieties. They usually commenced operations 
upon the blushing cheek, just as it began to 
ripen. Have these birds an esthetic nature, 
and do they admire beauty of color? They 
followed the pears as they dropped upon the 
ground, and rivaled the chickens in scooping 
out the luscious pulp with their beaks. Did 
they learn this trick of the chickens, and are 
they susceptible of education? Have they a 
nicer taste than the chickens to discern the 
better flavor of the Flemish Beauty and to 
leave Buffums and Bartletts untouched ? 
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Raising Tomato Plants. 


BY J. B. ROOT, ROCKFORD, ILL.] 
——eo—- 


There are few crops in which the gardener 
so much desires to secure earliness as the 
tomato. But poor success does he have with 
the sickly, slender plants so generally offered 
for sale, which recover so slowly from trans- 
planting as to fruit but little earlier than plants 
raised in the open ground. Consequently they 
meet with little demand. But offer on the 
same stands stocky, tree-like plants, well hard- 
ened and already in bud, which can be set in the 
garden without a day’s hinderance of growth, 
and nearly every owner of a garden who sees 














buys of them, though the price be ten times 
that of the frailer sort. Such plants are best 
secured by the following treatment : 

Late in February we make our first sowing, 
and repeat it every week or ten days to keep 
up 4 succession 2nd to provide against acci- 
dents. For this purpose use light boxes filled 
nearly full of compost which can be easily 
lifted in and out. The cheapest are second- 
hand boxes from grocery stores, which can be 
split after the cover is nailed on and made into 
two. At this season of the year the bed must 
be a deep one, with abundance of heat, and the 
plants will then put in an-early appearance, 
and should remain in the same boxes entil 
they touch each other between the rows if the 
rows are an inch apart. They are then trans- 
planted into other boxes an inch apart each 
way. Cases in which oysters in the can have 
been shipped, splitinto two, are cheap and very 
convenient, and thirteen usually fit neatly into 
a frame 12x 54. Here they are allowed to xe- 
main until they again touch and crowd. 

For their next receptacle we provide quart 
oyster cans cut into two. This makes of each 
can two neat, stout tin boxes three inches deep, 
two wide, and three long, and these are conve- 
nient for 80 many uses in plant growing that it 
may be worth while to describe how they are 
easiest cut and fitted for use. To hold them 
while being cut, make and screw to the work- 
bench a stout frame or box just Iarge enough 
to hold a can’on its broadside, together with a 
wedge to tighten it. Saw-cuts direetly oppo- 
site each other should. be made in the box. 
Placing@short stiff-backed saw in these cuts, 
a few quick strokes answer to cut the can in 
two, Of course, the saw dulls quickly, but cuts 
well even if dull, and can be Sickie tegphed 
up with a file and kept.sharp enough, . Fitting 
each half-can over aypiece of hard wood ef the 


right size, two or three quick strokes serve to 
make holes an dm@h square in the bottoms if 
they have not been made. The jagged 


edigés are then hammered. smooth, and a pine 
chip covering the entire bottompand yet not 
fitting tightly, is put in. serves 8 < 
purpose; it secures drainage, without which a 
plant will not flourish, and also serves as a 
means to remove the plant undisturbed from 
the can when wanted. 

Into these half cans filled with rich compost 
the plants are then removed with ‘as'much dirt 
as can be easily lifted with them. If the cans 
are then allowed to stand a few minutes in an 
inch of water, and the bed for a day or two is 
protected with lath screens, the plant scarcely 
stops growth, and soon fills the can with a per- 
fect mass of roots. 

When ready for sale they are placed for a 
couple of days several inches apart on boards 
in some place where the air circulates freely, 
and are thus hardened. : 

In these cans, if occasionally watered, they 
receive no injury if exposed for sale on the 
stands for days together. Carried into the 
garden they can be set out undisturbed, and 
without injury to the can, by giving ® steady 
pressure against the chip from below, by which 
the plant, roots, and soil altogether are taken 
out undisturbed. One hardly realizes how 
nicely this is done until he has tried it. 

To accommodate parties buying largely, and 
wishing to get them cheaper, and also for use 
in my own market garden, they are transplant- 
ed into boxes holding from one’ to six dozen 
each when given the same space'as if cans. To 
secure extra fine plants for early market pur- 
poses the plants are given another transplanting 
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into boxes two inches apart before putting into 
cans; anda couple of days before each trans- 
planting a knife is drawn between the rows of 
plants each way in the boxes, which serves as 
root pruning and induces a new growth of a 
maes of roots, and also induces early fruiting. 
It also gives the plants a wonderful start, if 
after setting out in the garden the soil about 
the plant is thoroughly drenched with manure 


> 
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CLIMBING FERN.—(Lygodium volubile, 


Jeachings so diluted as not to endanger the life 
of the plant. 

I am confident that the use of these half cans 
for almost any purpose in place of pots will be 
found, satisfactory. They do not break in 
handling, they waste no space in the bed, pack 
solidly in the oyster cases so as to ship any dis- 
tance, and are good for years. Restaurants 
and hotels are usually glad enough to get rid 
of the cans, and two boys 15 years of age will 
fit for use 300 to 400 in a day. I have been 
offering for-five years plants grown in this way, 
and the;demand has grown so that they have 
almest entirely supplanted all others, and I 
commend them to my fellow gardeners with 
great confidence that they will please. 

_ (fit may be well to add, for the benefit of 
‘Athose who live where they can procure oysters 
directly from the shell, that the West is sup- 
plied with oysters put up in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia in tin cans of various sizes. These cans 
are not round, like those for fruit and toma- 
toes, but have flat sides, being of the shape and 
not far from the size of a brick. Immense 
quantities of oysters thus packed are sold every 
winter in the Western towns and cities, and 
_ they usually arrive in excellent condition.—Eb. | 





A Climbing Fern. 


Among the ferns there are a few with twin- 
ing stems. We have one, a native of this coun- 
try, which though not very common is pretty 
widely distributed, it growing from New Eng- 
land to Kentucky and Tennessee. This—the 
Lygodium palmatum—is much sought after for 
drying for ornamental purposes, and is inter- 








esting as being probably the only fern that was 
ever the subject of legislation, the Legislature 
of Connecticut having passed a law to pre- 
vent the wanton extermination of the fern 
in that State. This species was figured in 
the Agriculturist for January, 1870. There are 
several exotic species grown in greenhouses, 
some of which are exceedingly beautiful and 
more delicate than ours. One of these we not 
long ago received from Olm Brothers, Newark, 
N. J., who raised it from the spores which 
they received under the name of Lygodium 
Slecuosum. As there is much confusion in col- 
lections in regard to these climbing ferns, the 
same thing being found under the name of L. 
scandens, L. flexwosum, and L. volubile, we can 
not be sure of the name of the present plant, 
but think the last given name properly belongs 
to it. But we are sure of its great beauty, 
which can not be adequately represented within 
the limited space of our engraving. Like our 
native one, the upper and fruit-bearing divi- 
sions of the fronds are more delicate than the 
lower. This fern. will grow to the hight of 
six feet or more, and is one of the most grace- 
ful greenhouse plants that can be imagined. 
One of our friends has had it on trial for some 








CANADA BURNET.—(Foterium Canadense.) 








months as a parlor plant, and it has thus far 
grown finely. Should it prove able to with- 
stand the dry heat of our dwellings it will 
become a most popular window plant. 


The Canada Burnet. 


One of the noticeable plants of our Northern 
swamps and wet meadows is the Canada Bur- 
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net, Poterium Canadense. The stem is from 
three to six feet high, with rather coarse pin- 
nate leaves, and terminated by a dense spike of 
white flowers sometimes a foot long. These 
flowers will be found upon examination to be 
without any petals, and that the showy part of 
the flower is the long white stamens. One 
would hardly at first sight suppose that this 
belonged to the Rose Family, but its structure 
places it there, not far from the Spirea. Al- 
though not very showy, this plant might be 
introduced into the shrubbery, where its long 
spikes, appearing late in summer, would have 
a good effect rising above the then generally 
flowerless shrubs. The botanical name, Pote- 
rium, comes from the Greek for drinking-cup, 
the leaves of the European species having been 
used in medicinal drinks. The name Burnet 
we get in a roundabout way from the French 
brunette, the flowers of the European plant be- 
ing brownish. In other countries the European 
Burnet is grown in gardens for its leaves, which 
have the oder of cucumbers and a spicy taste, 
and are used in salads and as a flavoring 
for soup. It is rarely used in this country, 
except by foreigners, who knew it abroad, but 
our seedsmen usually keep the seed for sale. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
SB (For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 


la 


Wall Pockets and Holders. 


—<-— 


Receptacles of various sizes placed against the 
wall are often of great convenience in bed-rooms, 
sitting-rooms, or other parts of the house. These 
may be made elaborately and costly or of cheap 
materials, which if well selected often produce as 
good an effect as the more expensive ones. They 
are made small enough to hold a watch and large 
enough to hold newspapers. Those of which we 
give illustrations are made of pasteboard and cov- 
ered with inexpensive materials, and finished with 
ornaments that are easily obtained. Slippers 
which are only worn during the evening are much 
in the way the rest of the time unless there is a 
place for them, and as this place should always be 
close at hand nothing is more convenient than a 


Sirprer Houper to hang upon the wall. It is 
made of pasteboard, black cloth, ordinary white 
china buttons, and white beads ; is made with very 
slight expense and trouble, and is more effective 
than many of the elaborately worked slipper hold- 
ers. Maké the pattern for the back, which it will 
be observed is a square with a rounded portion be- 
low; fold the paper in the middle, so as to cut both 
sides of the pattern alike. Commencing the curv- 
ing just at the end of the square, make a cover for 
the pasteboard, cut after this pattern, of black (or 
colored) cloth on one side and strong muslin on 
the other. Make the pocket part of the same ma- 
terials as shown in the engraving. Sew on the 
buttons with red silk. The center of the palm pat- 
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SLIPPER HOLDER. 


tern is made by sewing on ordinary white beads, 
matching the buttons in color. A neat 


Watt Pocket, to hold small articles is made 
thus : Take a square of pasteboard ; cover with blue, 
red, or green muslin; fasten securely on the wrong 
side. It will be prettier if two sides are braided 
in some simple pattern. Trim these sides with 
crochet lace, so as to soften the effect of the edge. 
Next make a paper pattern for the pocket part by 
cutting a square larger than the one you have al- 
ready covered. Take aruler or any straight edge 
and draw a line from one corner to the other; cut 
Close to this line. Measure this by placing corner 
to corner with the covered back, and you will find 
your half square a little too large at the top. Dot 
With.a pencil how much on each side and draw a 
line parallel to the first, and cut neatly. Lay this 
Paper pattern on thin pasteboard and cut as accu- 
Tately as possible. Cover this half square with the 


same shade of paper muslin; fasten on wrong side 


and washed, of white dotted Swiss. Trim with 
ruffle of white. The edge is simply rolled over and 
coarsely over-handed with worsted the same shade 
as the paper muslin, and ribbon bows which orna- 


WALL POCKET. 


ment the top and sides. The illustrations and 
descriptions are sent by Miss A. Donlevy. 
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“Sweet Home.” 

Have you seen the ideal home? Let me try to 
describe it. Itis the place where all (‘‘all”’ may 
be only two individuals, or it may be more) unite 
to give security and freedom and help and sym- 
pathy to each; where each feels free to act out 
himself in any way that does not interfere with 
the welfare of any other; where each is sure of 
sympathy in his joys and sorrows and plans; where 
each feels bound, by bonds of affection which are 
only perfect freedom to the wise, to lend a helping 
hand to any other member of the home who is in 
need of any kind of help that he can give; where 
the golden rule is the law of daily action because 
the law of love is written on all hearts. 

No, I have never seen the ideal home as I have 
described it here, except in brief glimpses, and yet 
I do know something of it. I doubt whether any 
one lives, in the present somewhat chaotic state of 
human nature, who has constantly such a home, at 
least in its outward aspects. There may be—yes, I 
believe that there are—such homes carried about 
in the hearts of some fortunate ones who truly 
love each other, and love the Highest and Best 
supremely. There are those who know internally 
all about “sweet home,’”’ know it by a kind of 
revelation from above, who have lives of outward 
hardship and sorrow, perhaps have not even a 
place to lay their heads. 

How near to this ideal standard of safety and 
freedom and joy can we bring our actual homes ? 
That is a question for all home-makers to study. 
Women are home-makers, but so are men. It can 
not be a true home where the service is one-sided, 
where only one tries to bear ‘“‘one another’s bur- 
dens.’? Each must do and bear a part, though the 
stronger and wiser ones can do and bear the most. 
,Do they? No; in many a place called ‘‘home,” 
but never truly such, they who are strong use 
their strength to compel the service of the weaker 
ones; they who imagine themselves superior in 
wisdom prove their folly by exacting signs of rev- 
erence from those they consider their inferiors be- 
cause of age or sex or some kind of personal dif- 
ference, while they allow their own rudeness and 
selfishness such license among the defenseless mem- 
bers of their own family as they would not venture 
upon anywhere else. 

The perfect home, in outward aspects, is hardly 
possible yet, because we are still so imperfectly 
christianized. We are all linked together, good 





securely. 


Make a cover, which may be taken off 














and evil, wise and foolish, healthy and sick. They 


who grovel keep those down who try torise. They 
who try to raise themselves find that they are bur- 
dened by the weight of all mankind below them, 
and that the truest way to.help themselves is to 
set to work to help. everybody else. . The 
spirit of caste and tho true home spirit 
never harmonize. You sing the praises of 
hot.e and the family, and then look about 
for the reality of that which your fancy 
pictures. You find that the bare strug- 
gle for an existence—for food andolothes 
and shelter—consumes all of the time 
and strength of a large proportion of our 
fellow-men ; that the little children scarce- 
ly get a chance to sec their fathers; that 
the fathers and mothers are so weary and 
care-worn when evening comes that any 
interchange of thought except upon the 
cares and anxieties of their position and 
the foolish neighborhood gossip seems 
impossible. Then there are homes where 
wealth abounds, but you see the inmates 
worried by the cares that wealth entails 
and by the incompetency and unfaithful- 
ness of those they employ to do their 
work. Ignorant servants—‘ servante"’ of 
any kind in the usual sense of that word 
—mar the harmony of home. Private 
family selfishness is the lasting bane of 
our present style of home. How soon 
shall we be able to bring Bridget and all her class 
within the influence of the co-operative spirit? 
How soon shall we be able to unite our home 
interests sufficiently to‘allow us all some chance 
to draw a free breath? When we shall have 
made moral and spiritual progress enough for 
this a good many evils which seem each to call for: 
a special class of ‘‘reformers”’ will settle ther: 
selves, 80 to speak. Baud. 


‘2 t Eeephen 
What Shall we Have for Breakfas? 
BY MRS. ELLEN E. BONHAM, OXFORD, 0. 


Last month we gave an answer to this question 
from a lady in Louisiana, and we now give an- 
other, this time from Ohio, with recipes for pre- 
paring such dishes as the writer considers not 
generally known or for which her manner of mak- 
ing them may be peculiar. She writes :. 

‘¢Tn preparing a bill of fare for breakfast for one 
week I have selected such articles as most farmers’ 
wives can command, and such as I am in the habit 
of setting before my own family. Most of the 
dishes are wholesome and easily prepared, and a 
breakfast from any one of these bills of fare can 
be made ready in forty-five minutes.”’ 

Bill of fare for breakfast for one week : 

Sunpay. — Beefsteak. Hashed potato. Fried 
mush. Baked apples. Cold bread, coffee, and 
such fruit as is in season accompany each beeak- 
fast, and need not be repeated. 

Monvay.—Broiled ham. Potato balls, Graham 
gems, 

Tugspay.—Sausage or mutton chops. Fried 
potatoes. Corn dodgers. 

WEvNESDAY.—Breakfast bacon or corned-beef 





e 


hash. Baked potatoes. Shirred eggs. Corn 
bread. Pickles. 

Tuurspay. — Veal cutlets. Boiled potatoes. 
Butter-cakes or milk toast. 


Frmay.—Ham toast, and Graham bread. Pota- 
toes pared, sliced, and boiled in just water enough 
to cover them. Pickles. 

SaturDAY.—Codfish balls. Boiled eggs. Fried 
rice or baking-powder biscuit. 

Hasusp Potators.—Chop cold boiled potatoes 
as for hash. Moisten with milk, add butter and 
salt to taste, and heat in a skillet. 

Granam Gems.—One heaping pint of Graham 
flour, one scant pint of cold water, and one-half 
tea-spoonful of salt. Heat the gem-pans, grease, 
and fill even full with the batter. They will bake 
in thirty minutes in a quick oven. 

Corn Doperrs.—Scald the corn-meal, add salt 
and cold water, having the batter as stiff as mush. 
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Bake in gem-pans. If milk is used instead of water 
they will brown more quickly, but are no better. 

Sumrep Eaos.-—Heat a little butter in a pie-pan, 
then put in the eggs, taking care that the yolks are 
not broken, and bake in the oven. 

Cory Breav.—One pint of buttermilk; one 
heaping pint of meal; one even tea-spoonful of 
soda; two eggs. 

Ham Toast.—Chop cold boiled ham ; add milk 
to soften a sufficient quantity of toast; add butter, 
and season {6 taste. After dipping the toast, and 
just before dishing, stir in two or more eggs. As 
soon as it begins to thicken pour over the toast. 

Granam Breap.—Two tea-cupfuls of butter- 
milk ; two tea-cupfuls of sweet milk; one-half a 


tea-cup of molasses; one tea-spoonful of soda; 


sali; and Graham flour to make a stiff batter. 
Bake in gem-pans. 

Famp Rice.—Take cold boiled -rice, stir in an 
egg, and drop by the spoonful on a hot griddle. 


—_ «-————t © ae > 
Concerning Medical Matters. 


A lady in Illinois writes that she sent us several 
months ago some recipes that she had found ex- 
ceedingly useful in her family, and wonders that 
we have. not published them. In respect to medi- 
cal matters we have some very positive opinions— 
one of which is that there is far too much medicine 
taken for the good of the people, and that, so far 
as we are concerned, we shall do nothing towards 
inducing our readers to dose themselves. 
cians are far in. advance of the people in this 
respect; they do not give one-tenth part of the 
drugs they did twenty-five years ago, and were it 
not that their patients would not be satisfied if 
they did not “‘do something,’’ they would give still 
less than they do now. A sick person needs to 
have his mind treated as well as his body, and if he 
feels that something is being done for him his 
mind is at ease, and he will not fret about himself. 
So a physician really does him a benefit by leaving 
some harmless thing, to be taken in exact doses 
every few hours—the oftener the better, as it will 
occupy the mind in looking out for the precise 
time. Every physician knows that while the pa- 
tient’s view of his services is confined to the medi- 
cine given, his trouble is to find out exactly what 
ie the matter, and how far nature is tending 
to repair damages. If matters are going on well 
enough, and if not interfered with, nature will 
effect a cure; all he has to do is to amuse the 
patient with harmless doses. If he were to say, 
‘there is nothing serious the matter with you; you 
have only to keep in bed and feed on slops, and 
you will be well in a week,” that doctor would be 
discharged, and one sent for who would “ un- 
derstand the case and give something to cure it.” 
The mental effect of the visits of a cheery doctor 
is of great help to patients'who are not especially 
ill, and his services in this respect are worth all 
they cost. Now, we do not mean to say that there 
are no cases that need medicine, for there are 
many in which life may depend upon the most 
prompt and energetic treatment ; but what we wish 
most especially to enforce, is the fact that when 
there is any serious illness no one who has not 
been educated to the matter can make a proper 
diagnosis, Which is the medical term for finding out 
what is the matter, and is the most difficult thing 
to do; ff this be not correct the treatment may be 
useless, or even harmful. It would be folly for us 
to publish remedies for particular maladies when it 
is almost impossible for other than a physician to 
know whether such diseases are present or not. 
We do not wish to convey the idea that a physician 
should be called for every minor ailment; eolds, 
irregularities of the stomach and bowels, local 
pains, and other such ills can be treated with the 
domestic remedies at-hand. Every family keeps 4 
few simple remedies, which vary according to 
usage; but. there should always be at hand, espe- 
cially in farm-houses—something to make a warm 
drink to promote perspiration, some cathartic or 
laxative to move the bowels, some astringent, and 
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anodyne, and in fever and ague districts quinine or | essentially different from ordinary air. If it were 


such other antiperiodic as is known to be useful. | 


For the rest the kitchen may be depended upon 
for soda as an antacid, salt to check vomiting, cay- 
enne pepper as a stimulant, and mustard, one of 
the most useful ofapplications for local pains. 
When an illness does not yield, and promptly, to 
these domestic remedies do not hesitate about 
calling a doctor. The pain in the stomach or bow- 
els that does not yield toa niustard plaster and a 
few doses of paregoric or laudanum may be a 
symptom of some serious disease of those parts 
that requires an entirely different treatment. A sore 
throat with a pain not relieved at once by the usual 
remedies may indicate the severe and often fatal 
diphtheria, and a continued and increasing loose- 
ness of the bowels may be a symptom of some- 
thing more serious than an ordinary diarrhea. 
Every sensible mother will, the moment that she 
is not sure she is right, call in the services of 
some one who knows more than she does. Delay 
may be dangerous. We think that those papers 
who under the head of a ‘‘ Hygienic Department”’ 
publish all sorts of remedies and recipes do more 
harm than good. Hygiene has very little to do 
with dosing. We may here perhaps properly answer 
questions which have been proposed probably a 
hundred times in one form or another—that is, if 
in our denunciations of all secret remedies, patent 
or proprietary medicines, we would not exempt 
this or that particular one which the writer has 
tried and found useful. No; we do not except one. 
A large portion of these are frauds, being mere 
stimulants of the cheapest sort. Others are medi- 
cinal, but there is not one of them from beginning 
to end that is composed of any other than well- 
known drugs. No; we object to all these things 


put up in bottles and labelled, for the reasons that | 


you do not know what you are taking, and that 
you are paying an enormous price for some cheap 


drug—fifty cents or a dollar for what could be | 


bought for five or ten cents, simply because it is 
put up in a bottle with a showy label, and called 
somebody’s ‘‘ balsam,’ ‘‘ panacea,’’ or what not. 
The hundreds of babies that have come to their 
untimely deaths from the use of ‘‘ soothing syrups,”’ 
which the mothers did not know contained deadly 


quantities of morphine, should be a sufficient warn- 


ing against secret compounds. Our friends who 
have sent us recipes for what they consider ‘‘ the 
best thing in the world’ for this or that disease, 
must excuse us if we do not publish them. Itisa 
little curious that most persons recommend any 
remedy as ‘‘the best thing in the world,’’ while 
their knowledge of the world is exceedingly limited. 





Minor Hints and Notes. 
ra Pe see 
A CarREFUL LAUNDRESS can always be known by 
one sign. It is not the smoothness or polish of 
the bosoms and collars, but by a minor matter. 
Does she iron out strings? There is nothing more 


annoying than to have a tape used as a string to | 


drawers or elsewhere rolled and twisted into a cord. 
All good ironers make them flat and as good as hew. 

CaNnDIED Hoxty.—The candying of honey is due 
to a part of the sugar becoming crystallized. The 
honey is just as good and as pure as ever, but not 
quite so pleasant to eat on account of the small 
grains of sugar. There is no way known to pre- 
vent this, and the best honey, that made from 
clover early in the season, is more apt to be can- 
died at the present time than the later made. By 
placing the bottle or jar containing the honey in a 
vessel of water, with sticks under it to keep it from 
direct contact with the bottom of the vessel, and 
gradually heating it, the sugar will be dissolved 
and the honey become clear, and last in that con- 
dition a greater or less time, according to the tem- 
perature at which it is kept. If it should become 
candied again the heating may be repeated. 

ARE PLANTS IN Rooms UNHEALTHFUL ?—We 
have. answered No. a number of times, but the 
question still comes, probably from new subscrib- 
ers. The atmosphere of a greenhouse crowded 
with plants has been analyzed, and found to be not 





unhealthful to breathe the air in which plants were 
growing we who live in the’ country should show 
it, and those who during summer camp out in the 
woods would hardly find the health they seek, 
There is no danger in sleeping in a room with 
plants. A whole roomful can not affect the air 
nearly as much as an additional person or the 
burning of a night-lamp. The fact that certain 
odors of flowers are unpleasant to persons particu- 
larly sensitive to such things is another matter. It 
is usually a case of individual peculiarity, and 
easily remedied by removing the offending plant. 


BLAcKING IRon-Work. — ‘“‘8. M. T.”? If the 
iron-work is not to be exposed to heat you can 
have nothing better than shellac varnish and lamp- 
black. We have before given directions for mak- 
ing the varnish, which are in brief: In a wide- 
mouthed bottle put shellac with sufficient strong 
alcohol to cover it. Put this in a warm place, or 
in a vessel of water with something to keep the 
bottle from touching the bottom of the vessel, and 
heat the water gradually; the shellac will soon 
dissolve. If the varnish is too thick add more 
alcohol. For black, put some lamp-black in a cup, 
wet it thoroughly with alcohol, and add some of 
the varnish and mix. This is to be used on the 
iron-work as paint. Put on another coat if needed. 
This black varnish dries bright on metals, but on 
wood or other surfaces the first coat will sink in 
and be dull, and the application must be repeated. 
If wanted very smooth polish with a flannel and @ 
very little sweet oi]. Other colors that are not 
very delicate can be used in the dry state with the 
varnish, which is a handy thing in the house. 


In KEROSENE Lamps the light often is unsatis- 
factory while all is apparently in good order. It 
should be borne in mind that, though the wick is 
but very gradually burned, it is constantly becom- 
ing less able to conduct the oil. During several 
| weeks some quarts of oil are slowly filtered through 

the wick, which stops every particle of dust or 
| other matter that will with the utmost care be in 

the best kinds of oil. The result is that the wick, 

though it is of sufficient length and Jooks as good 
| as ever, has its conducting power greatly impaired, 
as its pores, so to speak, or the minute channels 
by which the oil reaches the place to be burned, 
become gradually obstructed. It is often economy 
to substitute a new wick for an old one, even if 
that be plenty long enough to serve for some 
time to come. 





A Netherland Breakfast.—R. Van 
Oosterhout, Scott Co., Minn., writes: “I contend 
that the most wholesome breakfast is made of 
Java coffee, filtered, with cream and sugar added 
to the taste. Aslice of white and Graham bread 
each, lightly buttered with good sweet butter, and 
a little grated or sliced cheese between. The dose 
repeated if needed. It is the national breakfast of 
| the Netherlanders.”’ 











Jounny-CaKE WITH Eacs.—Two cups of sweet 
milk ; half a tea-spoonful of salt; one table-spoon- 
| ful of sugar; two eggs well beaten; a small tea- 
cup of white flour mixed with a tea-spoonful of 
baking-powder, and corn-meal enough to make a 
batter. Sometimes I begin with the meal and 
' scald it, and then use only one cup of sweet milk 
and no baking-powder, with no definite proportion 
of white flour—enough to make the batter right. 
The batter should always be thicker when the meal 
is scalded than when it is not, because in the latter 
case you must allow for the meal to swell some. 
Of course, the milk should be added to cool the 
scalded meal before the eggs are put in, or the hot 
must would partially cook the eggs. 


PaRADISE CAKE.—Three eggs ; one cup of butter; 
two and a half cups of sugar; one and a half cup 
of sweet milk ; a small teaspoonful of soda; four 
| large cups of flour; one pound of raisins; cloves, 





| cinnamon, and nutmeg. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


rere eae 


The Doctor takes the Boys to a 
Match Factory. 


“Uncle,” said one of the boys, as the match with 
which the evening lamp was lighted went off with a snap 
and a fizz, “how are matches made?” ‘“‘ That depends 
upon the country,” I replied. ‘‘In some Indian coun- 
tries the young man ties @ horse near the hut of the 
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Fig. 1.—MAKING THE STICKS INTO ROLLS. 
maiden, and if she feeds and waters it, the owner is ac- 
cepted; but if the horse is left without care for three 
days, he is——” Then there was a shout. ‘‘ What a 
provoking old uncle! You know we don’t mean that 
kind of matches, but the kind with which we strike a 
light.” “I promised to take them to the city next Satur- 
day, where there are several match factories, the pro- 
prietor of one of which I knew. At the proper time, 
Wat, Art (as we abbreviate Walter and Arthur), and my- 
self found our way to the place where matches are 
made. ‘*WhatI want most to see,” said Wat, ‘‘is the 
way in which all those nice round sticks are whittled 
out. Ishould not think a man could make sticks for 
many boxes of matches in a day, if he had ever so good 
a knife.” The proprietor smiled as he informed the 
boy that the sticks were not made by whittling, nor 
were they made at the factory. The sticks are brought 
from Canada, where the making of them is a separate 
business. They are made by : re 
machinery which drives a block 
of wood upon a steel die that 
has numerous small holes in it. 
The wood ie forced through 
these holes in the rounded form 
of the match sticks. They are 
twice the length of an ordinary 
match, and come packed in 
boxes. The first thing to be 
done with the sticks is to ar- 
range them so that large num- 
bers can be handled at once in 
dipping the ends in the mix- 
tures that cause them to light 
read¥y.. If the sticks were 
simply tied tcgether in bun- 
dles, they would be too close 
together, and the composition 
would be all in one mass upon 
their ends, so a machine had 
to be invented which should 
make them into rolls and still 
keep the sticks a little distance 
apart. This machine (fig. 1) 
did its work with wonderful 
rapidity and accuracy; the 
sticks were upplied to the ma- 
chine which made them into 
large rolls, and with a belt of cloth between the layers of 
sticks ; this cloth keeps the sticks just a little distance 
apart. When the bundle is large enough, some two 
feet across, it is bound securely and then taken to an- 
other room. ‘‘ What a smell!’’ exclaimed both the 
boys at once, as we entered the room. ‘It is not very 
pleasant to strangers,” said the proprietor, ‘‘ but we who 
are here every day do not notice it.” We learned that 
the composition upon the ends of matches does not 
burn Jong enough to set fire to the stick, and that before 
that is applied it is necessary to prepare the wood with 
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something that will take fire readily and burn long 
enough to set fire toit. For the cheaper matches sul- 
phur is used, but for what are called parlor matches they 
use paraffine, which burns without any unpleasant odor. 
“What is paraffine? ’*—“It is one of the many things 
obtained from petroleum ; it isa solid white body that 
looks much like white wax ; it burns with a very bril- 
Mant light, and is used for making candles.” At the 
time of our visit they were making sulphur-dipped 
matches, but the operation is the same with paraffine. 
The material is melted in a large vessel, and the roll of 
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sticks so suspended (fig. 2) that the ends can be evenly 
and slightly dipped in the melted sulphur. Both ends 
are dipped, and they are then ready to receive the com- 
position that takes fire when the match is rubbed. The 
principal thing in this composition is phosphorus, which 
the boys saw, looking like sticks of barley candy ina 
bottle of water. Findingit had to be kept under water to 
prevent it from taking fire, and that it was a very curi- 
ous substance in other respects, I had to promise to 
tell them more about phosphorus and sulphur when 
we got home, as we could not now take up the time of 
the proprietor of the match factory. Although pure 
phosphorus takes fire so readily, it may be so mixed 
with other things as to require to be strongly rubbed be- 
fore it will burn. It melts readily, and may be mixed 
while in the melted state with these things, if care be 
taken to keep it covered from the air. We learned that 
different makers of matches use different mixtures for 
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more difficulty than they should, After it is 
mixed, the sticks that have had their ends 
with sulphur or paraffine are dipped in it in the same 
manser as at the first dipping, only is required 
to have but a small quantity of the mixture jus 
at the very tips. The next step isto dry the 
and they are taken to a room where they are placed 
upon racks; here there is a fan rapidly revolving, 
so as to constantly change the air and gradually dry the 
composition upon the ends of the matches. They are 
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mighthappen. Thus far the matches 
are in pairs, or ‘‘ double headers *— 
twice the length of one—and they 
have to be cut apart. For this they 
are put intoa cutting machine (fig. 5), 
which unrolls the bundle and carries 
the sticks over a knife which rapidly 
cuts them in equal parts, and the now 


on each side of the machine, All that 
remains to be done is to pack them in 
the proper boxes. 

The boys left the factory feeling 
that their curiosity about the making 
of one kind of matches, at least, was 
satisfied. Iasked Art what part of 
the operation interested him most. 
He said, ‘The machines that made 
the match sticks up into rolls and cué 
the sticks apart. Why, they did their 
work just as{if they could think.’* 
“I know why,” said Wat ; “ the man 
who invented them put lots of think 
into them.”—“A very good idea, 
Master Walter,” Isuggested, ‘‘ but 
it would be much more proper to 


say, ‘they embodied a great deal of thought.’’’—I am. 


not sure, but I heard him remark inan undertone, 
‘He has forgotten his boys’ talk.” 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. { 


DECAPITATIONS AND CURTAILMENTS. 
1. Behead “ to stare’’ and leave an anima). 
2. Behead a bird and leave ‘‘ to agitate.” 
3. Behead a poet and leave a Hebrew measure. 
4. Curtail an herb and leave “ to lean.” 
5. Curtail a bird and leave a distinguished man. 
6. Curtail a vegetable and leave an insect. 
Trauian Bor... 
My firet is in marble but not in flint. 














Fig. 3.—MAKING THE MIXTURE. 


their composition, but all of them have phosphorus as 
ike principal thing. Some have chlorate of potash in 
them, a substance that in some respects is a good deal 
like saltpeter.. The phosphorus is mixed with dissolved 
glue, and whiting or some other powder to make a paste, 
and coloring stuff is added. The whole, after being 
stirred over a fire (fig. 8), is put into a machine where it 
is more thoroughly mixed. It is very important that 
the composition be well mixed, as otherwise some 
matches will get more, and some less phosphorus than 
tbey ought to have, and will go off too easily, or with 
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TING THE MATCHES APART. 


My next is in thyme but not in mint. 
My third is in glove but not in mit. 

My fourth is in humor but not in wit. 
My fifth is in room but not in house. 
My sixth is in rat but not in mouse. 

My seventh is in pretty but not in good. 
My eighth fen splinter but not in wood.. 
My ninth is in tress but not in gurl... 
My tenth is in emerald, not in pearl. 

I hope, with all my heart and soul, 
You'll never suffer with my whole. 
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''” squdne-wonn. 

1. A city, 2. Apart.’ 3. Above. 4. Notions. 5. Mean- 

ing. at titi eee Ce 
.. NUMERICAL, ENIGMA, 

My whole is a word of six letters, and is indispensable 
in the formation of good habits. 

My 2, 5, 1, 3, 4,6 is an unenviable emotion. 

My 3, 4, 6—2, 5, 1-is worn as an insignia of office. 

My 6, 4, 5, 3, 1, 2is one form of destitution. E. 58. B. 
5. 40001900400. 
6. 1110016010900. 
%. 900110250. 
8. 100017250. 

O. A. Gaaz. 


ALPHABETIOAL ARITHMETIC. 
YAY)HYTATLK(TYIC 
HHRC 
CH T 
ECT 


YSLL 

YLTT 
YERR 
YSSR 


YSL 
GEOGRAPHICAL HOUR-GLASS." 

A strait of Asia. 
A city in Massachusetts. 
A city in Scotland. 
A Jake in Asia. 
A city in France. 
One-fifth of an ounce. 
A river in Russia. 
A lake in Russia. 
A sea of Asia. 

10. A town on Long Island. 

ii. Acity in New Mexico. 

The central letters; read downwards, give a lake in 
North America. . a. Beau K. 


200050500. 

4005010. 
5001601016015250. ° 
15080158. 
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Owzao. 
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PI. 
A drow cone kenpos ton anc eb hugtorb kabc yb a 
chaco dan rofu. : P A. W. P. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES .IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
Anacrams.—1. Antiquity. 2) spousal. 3. Subaltern. 


ANI 


\\ 
\\ 


& Remedial. 5. Confiscated. 6. Remembrance. 7. In-. 
coherence. 8. Colonnades. 9, Interpretation. 10. Ear- 


Cnoss-Wonps.—1. Buffalo. 9. Money. 
Diamoxp Pussiz.— R 
. EEL 
REFER 
LEE 
B 











Pr.—Every one’s faults are not written on his forehead. 
Noumgricat Eniema.—Hippopotamus. 
CoNCEALED TREES AND FLowERS.—1. Balsam. 2. Olive. 
8. Peony. 4. Elm. 5. Linden. 6. Ash. - 
Dovsiz Acrostic.—C- ivi -C 
R-ule-R 
O-utd-O 
S-tre-W 
S-ire -N 
BLIND 
LEVER 
IVORY 
NERVE 
DRYER 
(R. S. Smith is the only one who sends a solution 
to this.) 
Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to Mary C. &., 
F. M. Priest, Elkcim, Ira W. B., R. 8S. S., and others. 


SquaRE-WorD.— 
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Performing Bears. 


Bears, great clumsy fellows as they are, have no little 
intelligence, and they are capable of being taught vari- 
ous tricks. Among the street shows 
of large citics itis not rare to see 
bears who have been trained to go 
through various performances. The 
engraving represents a scene which 
one of our artists saw in the street 
some time ago. Among other things 
that the animals had been taught to 
do, one had the accomplishment of 
standing on his head, while the other 
would uncork a demijohn and take 
a drink from it, much to the amuse- 
ment of the bystanders. We never 
see bears thus treated but we wish < 
they might get away to the wilds == 
where they belong. Tobe muzzled = 
and led about from place to place 
and made to perform what are ro 
doubt very unpleasant antics, and 
probably to be beaten, is indeed 
a great change from the free life to which they were 
born. There used to be a bear at one of the public gar- 
dens near New York which was quite a good customer 
to the proprietor’s bar. The bear was exceedingly fond 
of soda water, and visitors would buy bottles of it to 
give to the bear for the sake of seeing how handily he 





would undo the fastening to the cork and swallow the 
contents of the bottle without spilling a drop. 
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The First Steamboat. 


Who built the first steamboat? All the smart scholars 
will probably answer at once ‘‘ Robert Fulton."’ And 
the smart scholars would all be wrong, for the first 
steamboat was built in 1796, while Fulton did not build 
Bis until 1807. One John Fitch built in the year first 











a 
named a boat which he fitted up with avery rude engine, 
Those who have been to New York city have no doubt 
seen the great stone prison called ‘“‘ The Tombs." Where 
this stands there was in the early days of the citya large 
pond called the Collect, from which @ small stream ran 
through what is now Canal street to the Hudson River, 
It was upon the borders of this pond that Fitch fitted out 
his boat, and it was on its surface that moved, so far as is 
known, the first vessel propelled by steam. The boat is 
described as a very rickety affair, which would move off 
for a few minutes and then it would stop until more 
steam could be made. The engraving made from an old 
model shows how the boat looked. It does not seem 
to have attracted a great share of attention, and finally 
the boat went to decay and was carried off in pieces by 
poor people to burn. It is said that Fulton was present 
while Fitch was making his experiments, and if this 
were the case he no doubt profited by bis failures, 
Fulton has the credit of having first propelled a vessel 
by steam, as he was the first who put the idea to practi- 
cal use ; the same as Morse by his inventions made the 
telegraph practical. Telegraphs had been experimented 
with in a small way before Morse made his, but they 
were of no real value until Morse took the matter in 





THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 


hand, and to him justly belongs the credit. Am m- 
portant invention is rarely the work of one person alone ; 
many fail, but we hear only of the successful one. 
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Carrying a Ladder.—Did you ever see a person 
carry aladder? He puts it on his shoulder, 
or it may be puts his head between the rounds 
and has one of the sides resting on each 
shoulder, and having it nicely balanced, walks 
along. Aman with a ladder is an interesting 
object in a crowded street. He looks ‘at the 
end before him, but the end behind him he can 
not see. Ifhe moves the front to the right end 
to get out of the way of a person, away goes 
the rear end just as far in the opposite direc- 
tion, and the slightest turn of his body, only a 
few inches, will give the ends a sweep of gev- 
eral feet, and those in the way may look out 
for bruised hats and bumped heads, while the 
window glass along the street is in constant 
danger from the unseen rear end of the ladder. 
When 8 emall boy, I was carrying a not very 
large ladder, when there was acrash. An un- 
lucky movement had brought the rear end of 
my ladder against a window. Instead of scold- 
ing me, my father made me stop, and said very 
quietly: “Look here, my son, there is one 
thing I wish you to always remember; that is, 
every ladder has two ends.”’ I never have forgot- 
ten that, though many, many years have gone, 
and I never sce a man carrying 4 ladder or other 
long thing but what I remember the two ends. 
Don't we carry things besides ladders that 
have two ends? WhenI sce 4 young man get- 
ting “fast” habits I think he sees only one end 
of that ladder, the one pointed towards plea- 
sure, and that he does not know that the other 
end is wounding his parents’ hearts. Many a 
young girl carries a ladder in the shape of a 
love for dress and finery; she only secs the 
gratification of a foolish pride at the forward 
end of that ladder, while the end that ehe does 
not see is crushing true modesty and pure 
friendship as she goes along thoughtlessly among the 
crowd. Ah! yes, every ladder has two ends, and it is a 
thing to be remembered in more ways than one. 
Uncus Cart. 


a 
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It was not a very well-read farmer who told the sewing 
machine agent, who solicited him to purchase, that 
he did not want any of “them air machines," as his 
wheat came up well enough when sowed by hand. 
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Life Insurance. 

7 ONE is less respected than the man who 
N muddles away his income nobody knows 
how. For all expenditure there should be some- 
thing to show, and that something ought to have 
either usefulness or dignity or permanence to rec- 
ommend it. 

But every now and then we meet with cases of 
expenditure actually mysterious. A man of princely 
inheritance or preferment does nothing with it, 
makes no figure, helps nobody, maintains no ex- 
pensive state, yet not only spends every dollar of 
his income, but is in continual embarrassment and 
difficulty. His estate crumbles away, his house 
grows dilapidated, his equipments shabby, his cre- 
ditors clamorous, and at last he dies, leaving his 
sons penniless and his daughters homeless. In- 
stead of performing his part in sustaining the great 
fabric of society as far as his influence and oppor- 
tunity enable him to do so, there is one vast 
dilapidation. 

Nobody can say exactly where the fault is or 
where the money is gone. It has not benefited 
friends, assisted dependents, built school-houses, 
tilled the soil, developed the country, beautified 
the town, or done anything that can be set down to 
his credit. It has all been dribbled and frittered 
away on hollow pretenses and petty occasions and 
trivial objects, without either system or purpose. 
It has won neither gratitude nor admiration nor 

“respect. The only useful thing the man does is to 
fertilize the earth by rotting in it. 

How mean’ does such a life appear! How un- 
worthy of the name of life! And yet how many 
human lives are lived to no better purpose, and 
leave behind them no more creditable results ! 

The sin of this aimless, empty prodigality lies at 
other doors as well as those of the rich. Moderate 
and even scanty incomes can be made to contribute 
something permanent to the fortunes of their reci- 
pients. But it is the men of small means and mod- 
erate incomes who are most sadly at fault in respect 
to that useless expenditure of which we are speak- 
ing. It is not extravagance, because such can not 
be extravagant. It is a slippery habit of expendi- 
ture, which justifies itself with the unspoken 
apology : ‘‘I ¢an never save anything. My effort 
to do so would be contemptible and vain. Why 
then attempt it ?” 

But there is no man of howsoever moderate in- 
come, or howsoever small means, who can not at 
least leave his family the better for his having lived. 
The savings of a little economy, the small self- 
denials that can be made every day, and in the 
making of which manhood grows to a tougher 
fiber and a statelier height—these will suffice to 
leave to the mother and her little ones a legacy 
that will lift them above want, and the fear of want. 

Life insurance is the only means known whereby 
this can be suvely done; and in this light life ia- 
surance is seen to be a duty that no true man can 
excuse himself in neglecting. It is frequently and 
warmly commended, but it can not be commended 
too often nor with too much warmth. It is the 
moral duty of every man to bequeath to his chil- 
dren more money than he began life with himself, 
Life insurance alone enables him to do this beyond 
peradventure. 

Many are the companies appealing to the public 
for patronage. Most of them are good; and 


among the very best is the United States Life In- | 


surance Company of this city. It is secure; it is 
liberal ; it is progressive ; it is honorable. Nearly 
a quarter of a century has tested it, and each year 
has borne increasing, witness to its stability and 
“its worth. 





Breech - Loading Shot- 
= Guns of all the celebrated makers- 
- Sturtevant’s Patent Brass 
SI Shot Shell. 

Shooting Tackle of every 
description.” Send for Descriptive 


Catalogue. SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, New York. 


As MoTh BRONZE TURKEYS 
and POULTRY. L. L. REED, Auburn, Ohio. 
_ Circulars free. 


A CURIOSITY on page 113, Read it, and send for one. 














(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle. 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our import- 
ations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 


Entered, according to Act of Con ag in January, 1874, 
by the Consumers Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. CG 





GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesaie Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0, Box 5643.) 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & 00,° 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


53,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 


2 Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Send for The PIONEER. 


I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 











A handsome illustrated paper, with information for the 
PEOPLE, mailed free to all applicants. Address 
oO. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U. P. R.R., 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden ‘Lane, N. Y. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. Established 1858. 





OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


Numbering !75 PACES, and containing 

2 fine large colored plates, are now ready. 

'o our patrons they will be mailed as usual. 
free ; to all others, on receipt of 25c., which 
we return in Seeds or Plants, with first order. 

All purchasers of owr Books, either 
Ss Gardening By 2 . ty Floricult 
ractica oriculture 
mi Price $1.50 each (prepaid mag Ve 
their names entered on our and will 
a above Catalogues annually, free of 
c . 


CAS OUC2| 
Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
[PLANTS | 








CHOICE SEEDS. 


Market Gardener’s Stock 
FOR EARLY PLANTINC. 


Fottler’s Brunswick Cabbage...... Per 0z., 75c. Per pkt., 15c. 
True Jersey Wakefield do. ...... a Bes “ lic. , 
Boston Mar’ "ket Dwarf Celery...... * ..  90C. vd 10c. 
Hotbed Lettace.. «4: 5/006, “ og 

a  Spined Hotbed Cucumber.. “~~ B00; 

new Seed Catalogue for is7a. will os 
ready *Vebrusr ScHLEG tree to all applicants. 

Address L, EV tRET'T & CO., 

ie south Market St, Boston, Mass. 


Erianthus Ravenne.. 


A 2c. pkt..of seed of this splendid Ornamental Grass will 
be given to all who send 5-cent stamp for my Spring Cata- 
logue of Plants, etc. 

CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


SEEDS. 


TRADE LIST for dealers only 
mailed to all applicants. Address 
_ KERN, STEBER & CO, Secdsmen, St. Louis, Mo. 

















THE TESTIMONY OF ALL. 


SILVER “TIPPED 


The only Shoe for children. 





“BEEBE” 


Has an peexempled record— 
hot a machine o: tr ye aoe seld 
ing failed to give per- 
mation. It is the only 
1 ind washer i 








. Finishes th 
; without su 
ary labor, and never 
@' clothes. Che 





GRAPE - VINE: $ 


_ OUR SPECIALTY. 
Price-lists for Spring, 1874, gratis, * 
cited. Address ISIDOR BUSH & SON, Bush 


CHEAP FLOWERS for all. 











HMarmers and Mista de iat you 
Want the Best Boot or: enue? 


RUY GOOD. L% 
CABLE SCREW WIRE MADE 


1S MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil apd 
ec 
MM. Bpanene. ui Enpoveraiy Eattens ies MN 





ticulars free, 





NATIONAL LIVE-STOCK JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO. 3:7°s3c"%."2°%$ 9. a Year. 


Clubs of Ten with extra copy,$15.- ‘Specimens Free. Geo, Ws Rust &Co., Publishers. 
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‘Will be mailed 
FREE to all 
applicants. This is 
one of the largest and 
Most instructive Cata- 
logues published. It is 
printed on tinted paper, con- 
7 tains 220 pages, over 200illus- 
trations of Vegetables and Flow- 


and is invaluable to Farmer Gardener 
and Florist. 


Address, D, M. FERRY & CO,, 


Soedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, MICH, 


NOW READY. 


CROSMAN BRO’S 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 


AND 


Guide to the Flower & Vegetable Garden 
EFor 1874, 


Beanuti(nily illustrated, and containing a magnificent Col- 
ored Plate of Seven New and Popuiar Flowers, will be 
sent Free upon receipt of stamp. 

¢2~ Don’t fail to secure a copy of our Catalogue before 
purchasivg your seeds. Address 


CROSMAN BRO’S, 
(Establisied 1810) Rochester, N. Y. 
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e-CATALOGUS! 





My business is to supply, what every farmer of experience 
is most anx to Ret, perfectly reliable Vegetable and 
Flower Seed. ith this object in view, besides importin 
many ¥arieties frem reliable growers in France, England, 
and Germany, f grow a hundred and fifty kinds of vegetable 
sced om mV tour seed farms, right under my own eye. 
Aroand al vt these I throw the protection of the three 
Warrants of my Catalogue. Of new vegetables I make a@ 
specialty, a been the first to introduce the Hubbard 
and Marbtehead Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a 
score of others. My Catalogue, containing numerous fine 
cagravings, taken from phetographs, sent j7ee to all. 

JARES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


1 go AMATEUR, _ 

EC ULTVATOp 

i~ GUIDE YX 

EAA 

hKiy TO THE FLOWER AND KITCHE 
f uM “NLARGED AND IMPROVED. 

agnificent Colored Plate 
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Flower and Vegetable Seed: 
Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, &¢., &c. Full 
See for ee. Comsiote = ev~ 
ree on . 
saggy ipt of two 


WASHBURN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FLOWER AND VEGETABLE. 


Elegant Books on Gardening 
GIVEN AWAT 
























as -- Sueur Gonvmnes, Poecuralegent 
newillustrated e, 100 pages,now reeCy 
Freetoall, WOODEé Geneva, N. ¥ 

= _! Fi Secde; 

SEEDS! _ | .fverenes Bissdacrss. Ss: 
h y 

BEEDS ! [opie Ree iinsttared “Seca 

¢ | Catalogue freé.. Address Wa. H. 
§ o | SPooxxr, 4 Deacon &t., Boston. 
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Seod Time Cometh! 


The twenty-first editions of our illustrated FLOWER and 
KITCHEN GARDEN DIRECTORIES for 1874, with a Sup- 

lement of Novelties and Selections, embracing a list of 

eed grown by the best Boston Market Gardeners and also 
by the most famous European growers of flowers and vege- 
tables, including many that can rarely be tound elsewhere, 
will be forwarded about the first of February to all custom- 
ers free of charge, and to Other oe inclosing a threes 
cent stamp. D. T. CURTIS & CO., 
161 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Successors to Curtis & COBB. 
FOR EARLY FORCING. 
Tomato, New Early Dwarf, fine for sinall gardens 
# pkt. 25c. 
Tomato, Canada Victor, a superior productive early var.— 
@ pkt. 15c. 
Tomato, The Arlington, bright red, solid, and fine form— 
ox 


er pkt. 25c. 
Roston Market Tennis Ball Lettuce—# oz. we. oe. # pkt. 
50c, 3 15¢. 


White Spined Cucumber, improved— * 3 3 
Long Frame Cucumbers, High’d Mary and Hailstone, each 


% WOODWARD: 





CHASE BROTHERS 





‘sand ‘ysoay poystuimy same 


“£y17enb 4soq oT} Jo puv ‘oureu 


Naty SBE to Act af Com! 
hibpnee Tito" ke Wondeat A SY og 
Ham of Congress, os 


SEEDSMEN 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
CATALOCUES SENT FREE. 


New and Rare Plants 
FOR SPRING OF 1874. 


John Saul’s Catalogue of New and Beautiful Plants will 
be ready in February, with a colored plate. Mailed free to 
all my customers; to others, price 10 cents. A plain copy 
to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 
FRESH AND RELIABLE 
EASTERN GROWN 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


My crops of choice Onion, Cabbage, Beet, Cucumber, Let- 
tuce, Corn, Beans, Peas, Squash, Tomato, Turnip, and all 
other Vegetable Seeds are in_store in prime order, and J 
would be glad to send my Setail Priced Catalogue to all 
Gardeners or Farmers, confident that the quality of my 
Seeds will give great satisfaction. 

I make asnecialty of growing choice large Red and Yellow 
Danvers Onion Seed. For terms, etc., see my 1874 Seed Cat- 
alogue. Special rates to Granges and Clubs. 

Address R. D. HAWLEY, 

Seed and Implement Warehouse, HARTFORD, CONN. 


SzEps—F ull directions—reliable lists, 





CATALOGUE OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


OF oni} 











CHOICE SEEDS. 


oA OWEN. 





FOR 1874 
Sent free to our customers, and to all others on receipt of 
two 2-cent stamps for the postage. 


HOVEY & CO. 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS! 
PLANTS! 
TREES! 





Our Catalogues of Garden, Field, 
and Flower Seeds. Roots, Bulbs, 
Greenhouse and Bedding -Plants, 
Vegetable Piants, Seed Potatoes, 
Fruit, Shade, and OrnamentaiTrees, 
Vines, Shrubs, Roses, Small Fruits, 
ete., to albon pplication. Premtums on Vegetables grown 
from our Seed. Send for List. D. H. BROWN &_ SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, 20 Hiram Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 


GARDENERS 2oeg yore ian year 


labor-saving methods and valuable ideas learned in many 














years’ extensive market gardening. Sent for two stamps. 
. B. ROOT, Seed Grewer, ROCKFORD, ILL. 








THE BEST TOMATO 






———, 





Early, Solid, Enormously Productive, 1 
excellent flavor. 1s a cross Gatweke the Zarly Smooth Rep 
and Feejee, Fruit of perfect form, smooth, bright red color 
very solid, having small seed-cells, and no hard core 
at the center, being of the same delicate texture and 
brilliant color throughout. Ripens with the earliest. Fruit 
often weighing 24 to 26 ounces. Stands the 
drouth better than any other variety. 

By the Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Society it was pronounced 
of superior excellence in size, form, color, solidity, evennegs 
of ripening, and flavor. 

L. J. Tuttle, Assistant Treasurer, United States, says; } 
find the-* Arlington ” has in a remarkable degree all the re. 
guisites of a perfect Tomato, I know nothing that equals jt, 

The President's Gardener says: The Arlington Tomato, 
tested under my supervision in the President’s gardens, was 
superior to any other kind. 

D.W. Harrington, Washington, D. C., says: I tested it on 
~ farm the past season side by side with the “ Trophy,” 
“ General Grant,” and “ Feejee,” and while my other plants 
were older and larger when set, the “ Arlington ” ripened 
fully ten days before any of the others, and has the further 
peculiarity that the Bame vines bear an abundance of fruit 
until the frost kills them, while all other kinds with me haye 
required an extra set of plants for late fruit. Its solidity and 
flavor alone are enough to mark its superiority over any. 
thing I have ever scen. ‘ 

Many letters, from persons who have tested it the past 
season, speak in the strongest terms of its superiority over 
all others. 

Seed saved from selected fruit, 25 cts. per packet ; 5 pack. 
ets for $1. Acdress . ties * 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


P. O. Box No. 5,712, New York. 
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Fottler’s Early Drumhead. 

Farmers and Gardeners, you all need this Cabbage for two 
reasons: Ist, because it is the earliest of all the Drumhead 
varieties; 2d, because every plant on an acre will make @ 
large and solid head, Seed of my own growing sent post 
paid by me for 15 cts, per package, 75 cts. per ounce, $3 per 
pound, My Seed Catalogue j/ee to all applicants. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Seed Oats. Seed Oats. 


YELLOW LATHANNIAN.—With three years’ trial 
they prove superior to all others. The favorable testimot. 
jals received from many States from those who have tested 
them show that they are adapted to every variety of soll, 
Four pounds by mail, post-paid, $1; bush., by ex., $2; one 
bbl. of four bush., €¢: 

SHED POTATOES.—Farly Rose and Late Rose, $8 
per bbl.; Peerless, $2.25; Early Vermont, one pound by snail, 
45e.3 bush., by ex. $6. Coimpton’s Surprise, “de. per-Tb, 
Send for Catalogue containing list of choice Farm and 
Garden Seeds, Address . oe 

S. B. FANNING, Jamesport, Suffolk Co., N.Y, 











Seeds is now ready. Free to all on application. 


New Catalogue 


of choice Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Hardy Plants eout res, Contains many things new and 
EDWIN ALLEN, 


rere. 
New Brunswick Nurserics, N. J. 











HE DUDLEY sxED FARM.— 
Send by Postal-Card for my new Spring Catalogue of 
Seeds, Plants, Lilies, Gladiolus, etc., etc. Special induce 
inents offered. G. , é 
Roslindale, near Boston, Mass. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS AND ROOTS. 


For Farmers and Market Gardeners. 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants (cold frame), $1 


1,00 
ar y York ork, Flat Dutch, and Winningstadt, same rates, 


Early srfurt C: aulifiower Pl: ints (cold-frame), $20 per 1,006. 


Horse-radish sets, $6 per 
Agparas sus, Van Sic klen’s Colossal, 2 year old, “ per 1,000. 


All the sieht are now ready for shipment. 

New Sandringham Dwarf Celery contracted for in quan- 
tities, at special rates, delivered in 

‘Purchaser to the amount of A worth of gta 
Plants witli . sent our work on Market Gardening, “Gar- 
dening for Profit,” gratis; the price of the book is $1.50. 
To such as bs not want it, the value will be sent in addi: 
tional plants. 


Hi tindersint, 


SEEDSMEN, 25 CORTLANDT 0%, New Vert. 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


mor ie. 
STRONG POT-PLANTS, 


Suitable for Immediate Flowering. Sent 
Safely by Mail, Post-paid. 

5 Splendid Varieties, purchaser’s choice, $1; 
12 for $2. For 10 cents additional we send 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE. 


Our elegant SprIna CATALOGUE for 1871, describing more 
than 200 FINEST VARIETIES OF ROsEs, and containing full 
directions for culture, with chapters on weer ae rotection, 
Injurious insects, etc., now ready. SENT FRE 


THE DINGEE & cons coO., 
Rose Growers, 
WEST GROVE, Chester County, Pa. 








6 for $1, 14 for $2, by mail, 


post-paid 
A large ag gene a Bed- 
ding Plants, Hardy Shea bery etc. Plants by mail 2 spe- 


‘PREMIUM PUCHSI A 


cislty. A SPLEND « 10c. is saded. 


with cach BK CIEAGE wher 


Catalogu ue free on & plication. Address JOSEPH T. 
PHILLIPS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


| LADIES *&;1; 












bo Verbenas 12 kinds, $1.00 
Plants, 10 kinds, “1 
io Be scet Plants, 10 kinds, - 1.00 
Roses, 6 6 Kinds, - == 1,00 
6 Geranium pds, - = 1.00 
All named od oh choice. 
100 other Lay few 
A Premium offered ry Clubs. 
A 56 page Catalogue Free. 
20th rent, 800 acres, 11 Greenhouses 


Postace 
Aa STORRS, HARBISON & CO., 


FREE pe + "Painesville, Lake Co.. ¢ Ohio, 
THORBURN’S 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Our annual descriptive Catalogue of Flower 
Seeds, Romans all the novelties, also Hybrid Gla- 
diolus and Sprit ng Bulbs, is now ready for mailing 
free to ap m % “also, ‘Tree Seed Catalogue. 

a. 3 TH RN - 


U 
John St., New York. 


7ERBENAS.—1 Doz. Fine Varieties packed 
and sent anywhere for $1.00. 
EDDING PLANTS.—1 doz. ass’t’d for 
Bloom through the Summer. $1.50, with Basket. 
OSES.—1 Doz. assorted Tea, China, and Hy- 


brids for $2.50, pac .%y at perget. Send Jor Cata- 
ogue. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, 0. 


VERBEN A SEED. 


Pe superb, mixed, from finest flowers only. Per pack- 
e, 25 cts.; 5 packages, ° 

“Slant Catalogue on application, inclosing 3-ct. stamp. 

Address EXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Mass. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


I will send uA mail, post-paid, 50 a of choice Flow- | 
er Seeds for $2.00. 25 varieties for $1.00. 10 varieties for 50c. 
R. H. ARRIS, Yarmouth Port, Mass. 


FREE The Descriptive Price-List of 
® Trees, Shrubs, Grape-Vines, 
Small Fruits, Roses, and Bedding Piants, 
which we forward by mail or express. A large assortment 
of nursery stock suited to Lawn, Park, and Ceme- 
tory etn Send for Price-list. 

ILLIAM H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


@ WEET POTATOES for SEED.— 
J Nansemond, Southern Ouees a Early Red. $2 for 
%& bushel ; $6.50 bbl, (8 bush.\; $30 for 5 


and June, $2.50 per 1,000; ee eer ee oe, artetta, Obi 
arietta, Ohio. 


Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill. 


Devised by thet inventor and manufacturer ofthe Hol- f 

brook “ Regulator” Drill to excel 

that orany ojher ever used. Jchal- 

senge the production of its e 
"7 for descriptive circular to 


J.B. SMALL, 
















PACKING 




















bbls. iants in May 









TREES, Etc. 


SPRING OF .874. 
We invite the attention of Plaviters ant — to otir 
large and complete sto 
Standard and Dwarf Fr ay a 
Grape Vines, Smal AS ‘nits, 
Ornamental Frees, § Shrubs, Roses 
New tare Fruit & Orhamental Trees, 
cede reens, and Bulbotis Roots, 
New tare Green & Hot House Plants. 
Small shan i ded by mail when desired. 
Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues sent prepaid 
on receipt of stumps, as Jollows 
No. 1—Fruits, 10e. No. 2— Orn: amental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale Free. 


Establa 340. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











| 600,000 SWEET CHESTNUT. 
Sweet | 10,000 SPANISH. ee = 
A Circular fre 
200, y GREEN HOUSE. ‘PLANTS. 
A 56-page Catalogue free. 
Chest- 25,000 ROSES, dormant. 
25.000 ROSES. in po for Spring. 
100,000 GRAPE-VI 
5,000 TULIP TREES, 6 to 10 feet. 
nut 50,000 PEACH TREES, First-class. 


000.000 EVERGREENS. Best in the market. 
100,000 DECIDUOUS TREES. 
500,000 tag 5 tgs 
20th ¥ 300 Acres. 
11G REL. HOUSES. Address 


Lon 


Trees, 











| STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Ete, | PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., Ohio. 


rees! Flowers! 


All Kinds—Wholesale an 1 Retail. 
Dutchess Nurserics, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Choice Stock. (Established | 1863.) Cheap Rates. 
ELMS for avenues, fine Norway a e, American Arbcer- 
vite, Hemlock, etc. Walter Grape (only American 
raisin Grape) and Downing x Gouseberries, Specialties. 
Greenhouse and Beadi ng Plants very cheap, in 
large or small quantities. Send for Priced Catalogue. 
t2-OF FER! 12 Choice Bedding Plants in 8 sorts, 
sent by mail, post-paid, for $1. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
An extra Plant to all who state where they saw this adv’t. 
W. L. FERRIS, JRr., & CO., late L. M. Ferris & Son. 


THE TEBO NURSERIES CO. 


iw perfection of organization for growing and handling 
stock, in the quantities and qualities of stock ready for 
market, these Nurseries are now unrivaled west of the Mis- 
Apple We offer in special. quantities for Spring of 1874, 
pies, Hewes’ and othcr Crahs, ild Goose 
tums. Utah Cherries, Peaches, Osage Orange 
oa Dealers and Nurserymen are invited to correspond 
with us before contracting elsewhere 
THE TEBO NURSERIES CO., Clinton, Mo. 











HEIKES NURSERIES. 


UR locality and conveniences for handling stock enable 
us to ship earlier and with greater promptness than 
any other establishment in the Northern States. Our assort- 
ments are full, rt pg the following in large quantities : 
Apples, Stand: ard and Dwarf Pears, Peaches, Grapes, Cur- 
rants, Mt. Seedling and Houghton Gooseberries, Ras spber- 
ries, Plackberries; Plum Seedlings, Peach Seedlings, for 
transplanting, Osige Orange, Golden Dwarf Peaches, Blood- 
Leaved Peaches, ete 
THE HEIKES NURSERIES C0O., Dayton, 0. 


PURE CANE SEED. 
Baap gta Ree@vuiar Sor- 
@o, and OoMSEEANA. PRICES.—By 
mail, postage paid, 50 cts. # h.; by express, 
25 hs. or less, 30.cts. 2 .; over 25 fs. 20 cts. 
@ %b., package included. The Neeazana is 
dropped from our list. Regular Sorgo and 
Oomsceeana are becoming subject to mildew 
“and rust. We therefore recommend the Li- 
berian for general cultivation. Two to three 
pounds required per acre. Money with or- 
der. Sorgo Hand-Book sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING (CO., 
Successors to Blymyer, Norton & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


FFueu RR. CORN produces well, makes fine 
flour like wheat. ag up in large packages for seed, 
and sent by na for 25 cts by 

HORTON & CRANE, Bloomingburgh, N.Y. 











MARRINGTON’S PATENT. 


The only come 
bined Seed 

Sower and 

CULTIVATOR. 


Made only by 
Ames Piow Co, 

53.Beekman 
St. New York, 
















10 S. Market St. Boston,Mass, s=02 








STYLES, One just ot out, The 2 
rsand Cultivators, for Farm or 


hepa sae and durable. No equal, Domes- 
fe aL Imm rted. Descriptive Circulars of S. 


les8 bY mail 1,000. 10,000. 
natch of West, best... ....... so$h5 $6 $6.06 $50.00 

tiieky, good, | ededehnadee 00 $50.00 

Wilson Albany, old tried, om ye a Py - H 00 25.00 
Chas, Downing, valuable ........ 80 3.00 





Early, Champion—new sorts, $1 doz.. $5 y 
each and doz. Monarch of West tor #4. 
Raspberries; 8 varieties. Doz. #100 do mall, on Bh 
Brandywine, hardy, good.. Zs 3 ry 100; $80 1,000 

Herstine, hardy, xery large yes 
Kittatinny Blackber ar wd 130 7 ao 
Other Blackberries. Currants, Asparagus Roots, etc. 











$6 bushel. 


$i2 bushel. 
Early Beatrice and other Peach trees. Catalogue free. 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. - 





New Blackberry! 
HOOSAC THORNLESS.. 


No Thorns to Seratchs 8 years under. enltivattion ; 

Hardy, Never has winter-killed; quails ieee a 3 

in _productiveness unequalled: g a by mail, 

$1.00 each; 2 plants, $1.50; 6 plants, sao; 1 1 phat, $5.00. 

For full history of berry and plate, with, testimonials, ad- 

dress at once ORD, Ravenna, O. 
Agents wanted everywhere ; liberabinducements, 


FRE BK My elegant: Ilustrated Catalogue of 
e Flowerand Vegetable Plants. Ver 
benas, 75 cts. per dozen. Address 
W. B. WOODRUFF, Florist, Westfield, N. J 


ASPBERRIES, Currants, ctc., at 

low rates. Monarch’ of the West Strawberry 

Plants, a $1 per doz., $6 per 100, post-paid. Boyden 
No. 30 at $1.25 per 100. Wilson’s, $3.50 per 1000. 








Fruit Trees _ and Vines. Price-list free. 
R. H. HAINES, Malden-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 





Large ee of the celebrated Seth Boyden (No. 30) yari- 
ety. — very reasonable. Send_for circular. Address 
R0E ( Aaseae of.** Play and Profit in my Garden"), 
Highiana Falls, N. 


Wilson’s Early Blackberry 


and other Small Fruit Plants. Also Peach ‘Trees eet a gen- 
eral Nursery Stock at low rates. For prices addr 
DAVID BAIR ; Manalapan, N.J. 


@ TRAWBERRY, 
9 BLACKBERRY, A vague 
Potatoes for sale by "SAMUEL C. DE 

Moorestown, Bit liigton Co., N. J. 











in Agriculturist, Dec. No.).. Nearly twice the size the 


* ad varieties on ples and pears. Cions at low rates, 
. CARPEN 





wanted. Gen’l Ag’ ts, JOHN § COL LINS & co... 


Moorestown, it Je. 





All leading varieties, rn aU quality. Genuine. Cheek 
Price-list free. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N.Y. 


{,000,000 Grape-Vines 


The best and an in America, for sale. Wo one 

undersell me. Concord year, $25 per 1,000; Selret, 

2 year old, Extra, $45._ Delaware, Eumelan,. Martha, 

Hartford, Diana, Rogers, and all other sorts—very cheap. 

Also all sorts of Small Fruits and Trees—cheapest, Address 
Dr. H. SCHRODER, Bloomimgton, 111. 


00, ,000 Transplanted Evergreens 
$10.50. will ie 1,000 bya ee Arbor-vite, gy oe 
and delivered at R.R. os Expregs. office. Catalogues, and 


How, When, and where to Pl vergreens mailed 
stamp. VM. MORTON & S' ~ xa 


Allen’s Corner, Cumberland Co., Maine, 


FARMS IN VIRGINIA, 


With Dwellings, Barns, etc. Vegetation for New York mar- 
kets four to six weeks earlier than New Jersey lands. 


Quick and Cheap Steam Transportation 
to All the Northern Markets. 


Prices $5 to $25 peracre. Farms both large and smav, | 
Lists with full particulars by addressing 


WM. P. MOORE & CO., Suffolk, Va. . 


TOBACCO Growers, Truck Raisers, and 


: Farmers generally—send for our 
Circular and Price-list of the best Implement wade for - 
ridging Tobacco, Cabbage, and: other land. cover- 
ing potatoes, etc., and hoe ng first time it has no eqnal. 
GEORGE 8. TAYLOR, Agent, Chicopee Fall, Mass. 

















FrOR SAILE.—Five Stock, Grain, and Dairy 
Farms 35 miles S. W. of St. rag over 300 acres « 

tivated: 1,260 aderes on turnpike; nns' 
quality, health, water, timber, buildings, and schools, 





N & C., 119 S. 4th St.Phila.,Pa 


erms low and bac“ My AM BY RNG, Hil Hitiabor Jeff, Co., M 
, Oro, Je 0., MO, 





Berry Baskets—in. lots of 50 or 50,000,, 


100,000 Strawberry Plants. 


GRAPE-VINES. 


CoN nn 28 varieti¢s. Pure. 100..or - 
o 


co j 
Cumming’s Seedling, Ki issina, ainy” Surprise, Paani? 
phn doz. of ~ 


- 


Extra Early Vermont Potatoes, 40c. lb. ; $1.50°4 1bs.; $2 peck; - 
Compton's Surprise Potatoes, 7c. 1b.; $24 1bs.; $1 peck; : 


RASPBERRY, | 
Rootes ‘and Seed . 


PEAR Souvenir du_ Congres (figured ~ 
Bartlett—ripening before it. Send for Catalogue describing - 
ER & SON, Rye, Westciester Co., N.Y... 


ee Rochester BERRY-BASKET. 
Light, durable, well ventilated, low riced. Agents . 


rpassed for beauty, 
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New York Life 


Insurance Co. 


OFFICE: 


346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY 1, 1874. 





Amonnt of net.cash assets, Jan. 1, 1873........... $21,574,842 76 
INCOME. 

. eee $6,131,521 38 

1,418,094 83—7,549,616 21 


$29,124,458 97 


Premiums and annuitie 
Interest received and accrued...... 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
es by deat! $1,446,123 O4 
ivi dends oa returned premiums 


on canceled policies.........._.... 2,344,305 33 
Life . annuiti matured endow- 

ments, and reinsurance ........... 82,629 13 
ran ta sei and 

pibtisaobebsegeboges 445,882: 91 

115,593 67 


agen 
Advertising fond | piyaician’ fees 
Taxes, office, and law expenses, sal- 
aries, ne revenue stamps, 
GiihissciCbnbcccscsecensccscoeseouse 259,045 57 
———_ 4,693,579 65 


$24,430,879 32 





ASSETS. 

om S, in pe Company, in bank, 
EC coche cunsicececns see 
Invested ie Caitea States, New 
York State, and other —— 
vier — $4,937,320 24 


$1,661,597 S5 


4,850,195 20 
1,768,174 14 


=. oy = a by 
geal agetate value: 44,000,000 ; 
thereon insured for 
curt ati 700.000, and the policies 
assigned to the Company as addi- 
tional collateral security). .. 14,185,265 23 
Loans on existing policies (the” re- 
serve held by “the Cages Aap 
pore. policies amounts to $ 
Quarterly and semi-annual_ pre- 
— due subsequent to Jan.1, 
preuiaes on existing policies in 
course of transmission and collec- 
tion (estimated reserve on these 
= es, $800,000, included in lia- 
MPa wavencobcccséce ++ scccessce 


962,112 98 


563,365 83 


287,936 34 
Amounts due from agents .......... 26,459 77 
Uaseress accrued to Jan. 1, 1874..... 175,881 98 


24,430,879 32 





ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost. $87,125 04 
Cash assets, Jan. 1, 1874.............00006 (|. $24,518,004 36 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adj i ¥5 losses due subsequent to 
» oamNiits owewiese-.c0e+eee 271,655 00 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, 
SS TS a a 207,715 00 
Reserved for reinsurance on exist- 
in Olicies insuring $122,594,- 
bd participating insurance (at 
4 per cent, Carlisle net premium); 
and pea 65 non- gd 
Co RL per cent, Carlisle net pre- 
EE Be cpoass ake 22,087,449 38 
Dividends outstanding PR sbeveds cove 208,630 57--22,775,449 95 
Divisible surplus................ <a $1,742,554 41 





From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41 the Board of 
Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, available on 
settlement of next annual premium to participating policies, 
proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year 8,834 policies have been issued, insuring 
$26,621,000, 





TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
DAVID DOWS, HENRY BOWERS, 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, SANFORD COBB, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 
WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
‘WM. A. BOOTH, CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 

D. O’DELL; Superintendent of Agencies. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., and GEORGE WILKES, 
M.D., Medical Examiners, 

CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 








HORSE HOE. 


i ie ( 0 BEST AND CHEAPEST 
STEEL HOE in use. 
THOROUGHLY Pulverizes and works close to plants, 
RAKE Attach‘t workes the weeds out, has Hilling Plows 
First Premium SILVER MEDAL New England Fair, 1872. 
EAG LE SEED ). SOWER. Plants in Hills or Drill 
Sizes noe 86 to $16, 
CLIPPER WHEEL HOE, $4 OF ae cnts Wanted 
Address Es D. & O. *e. REYNOLDS, 
(Circulars Free.) Nort BripGEwaTeEpr, Mass. 


Or CARR & HOBSON, Sole Agents, 


56 Beekman St., New" York. 





The American Pulverizing Cultivator 





The greatest results with ¢ the least draft. 
No more “second plowing.” 
Send for descriptive circular to the sole manufacturers, 
JULIAN GIFFORD & BRO., Hudson, N. Y. 
Or J. M. CHILDS & CO., Utica, N. Y. 


The Sugar Maker’s Friend 










More 
Agents wanted 
to canvass and 
sell Posr’s Par- 
ENT GALvaNnizED Metaric Eureka 
Sap Spout and Bucket HanceERr- 
Samples, Circulars and Terms sent on 
receipt of 20 cts. to pay postage. 
Address C. C, POST, Manuf, and Patentee, Burlington, Vt 


The Pulsometer or Magic Pump. | 


The simplest, most durable, and effective 
steam pump now in use. Adapted to all 
situations, and performs all the functions of 
asteam pump without its consequent wear 
and care. Nomachinery aboutit. Nothing 
to wear out. Will pump gritty or muddy 
water without wear or injury to its parts, 
It can not get out of order. 

C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


$75 PER WEEK 


made by our agents throughout the country selling our 

celebrated La Perle Rubber “Goods. Indispensable articles 

for Ladies and Children’s wear. 
LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 

90 Chambers Street, New York. 














Ww,.4 - COVERT & CO., Produce 
ec ommission Merchants, No. 68 Pear! Street, 
New York. * Quick sales and prompt returns.” §2~ Send 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate. 2% 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Inside Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—§$2.50 per line. 
Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line 
No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages, 2% cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Hearth and Home. 





Inside Pages, per line (agate), each insertion.......5 50 cents. 
Business Notices, 7th Page, and Last Page.......... 75 cents, 
Reading Notices per linc.............scssceseceeees $1 00 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 


G2" No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to the 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 











245 BRoapwayYy, NEw YORK. 





FOR 1874. 


THREE EXTRA NUMBERS FREE To 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


The January number contains a remarkable article by 
GEORGE DARWIN, son of the great naturalist, entitled 


Sanitary Restrictions to Marriage, 


Every unmarried person, male or female, should read it, 





The February number contains: 


Enlightened Motherhood, 


By Mrs. CORBIN. 


IN EDUCATION. 


By Mrs. Horace MANN. 


SEX 





The March Number, among other things, contains: 


HEALING THE SICK BY PRAYER. 


By Rrv. JoHN KELLY. of London. 


THE WASTES OF LIFE. 
By Rev. W. S. CLaRrK. 


Prevention and Treatment of Consumption. 


(This is the first of a series of six valuable papers.) 


Receipt for Graham Bread, 
To Prevent Constipation. 


CAUSE OF DEBILITY. 
Catarrh—Its Treatment. 


SCROFULOUS CHILDREN. 
To Get Free From Aches and Pains, 


Each number contains valuable papers on the home treat- 
ment of diseases, as Sick Headache, Dyspepsia, Teaching 
Children Concerning Sexual Matters, the Physical Edu- 
cation of Delicate Children, Diseases of Women, and every- 
thing that pertains to better health, phy’ sical and mental, fer 
men, W omen, and children. It should be in every family 
where there is an invalid or any sickness. It will teach how 
to avoid all, and rear families 


in Health, Strength, and Beauty. 


§2.00 a Year. 





Samples 15 Cents. 





Every Subscriber for 1874 gets free 

The Complete Works of Shakspeare. 
The Complete Works of Shakspeare. 
The Complete Works of Shakspeare. 


In one volume of over 1,000 pages and 86 illustrations, the 
most marvelous instance of cheapness ever known, or our 
Chromo, the ARTIST COW (see description in December 
Agricuiturist). Both prominme and Herald one a 2.50. 

Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, 15 Laight St., ork, 


Parturition Without Pain: 


Or, A Code of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. 

Edited by M. L. HOLBROOK, Editor of the Herald of Heal 

ConTENTS.—1. Healthfulness of Child-Bearing. Dan- 
gers of Preventions. 3. Medical Opinions as to Rosaglae 
Pain. 4. Preparation for Maternity. 5. Exercise durin 
Pregnancy. 6. The Sitz Bath and ons enerally. 7. Wha 
Food to Eat and what to Avoid. 8, The Mind during Preg- 
nancy. 9, The Ailments of Pregnancy and their Remedies, 
10. Female Physicians, Anesthetics. 

» 12 which are added: 1. The Husband's Duty to his Wife. 

Best Age for Rearing Children. 3.) Shali Sickly People 
a come Parents? 4, Small Families, 5. Im ortance of Phy- 
siological Adaptation of Husband and Wite. 6. Celibacy. 
{. Effects of Tobacco on Offspring. 8. Latest Discoveries a8 
to the Determining the Sex of- Peeping. 9. Father’s v8. 
Mother’s Influence on the Child. 10. Shall Pregnant Women 
Work? 11. Effects of Intellectual Activity on Number of 
Offspring. 12. Size of Pelvis, and its Relation to Healthful 
Parturition, etc., etc. 


Godey’s Lady's Book says: “ We give our cordial appro- 
bation to this work, and w ould like: +4 see it in the hands of 
every mother in the land.” 

The course recommended can not fail to be beneficial— 
Beecher’s Christian Union. 

Glad_to see such books from the American press.—Meth- 
odist (New York). 

A work whose = surpasses our power to com- 
mend.—New York M 

The price by mail, cue, uts it within the reach of all. 
Sent with the Herald of Health, both Premiums, and Sexual 
Physiology, advertised in another column, for $5 .00. 

Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, Publishers, 

13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 
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$1500 IN PREMIUMS. 


Important to Potato Growers. 


y as a, 





COMPTON'S SURPRISE—Showing Habit of Growth. 


to be divided among the six successful 
$750.00 competitors who shall produce the largest 
quantity of either of the following varieties of 
Potatoes: EXTRA EARLY VERMONT, 
BROWNELL’S BEAUTY, or COMPTON’S 
SURPRISE, from one-quarter of an acre of 
measured ground. $250 for each variety. 

to be divided among the six successful 
$750.00 competitors who shall produce the largest 
quantity from ONE POUND of the seed of either 
of the above named varieties. $250 for each 
variety. Subject to conditions named in our Potato Cata- 
logue, a copy of which will be mailed to all applicants. 

ga The Seed in all cases to be purchased from us. 

BLISS’S CARDENERS’ ALMANAC 
and Abridged Catalogue. 100 pages, illustrated. Mailed to 
all applicants inclosing two three-cent stamps. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Catalogue and Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden, 200 pages, 
several hundred illustrations, with a beautifully colored 
lithograph. Mailed to all applicants upon receipt of 25 cts. 

Address : 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
P. O. Box 5712. New York. 


Established 


Geneva Nursery. ““'sas. 


400 Acres of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
LARCE STOCK OF 


Pear Trees—extra size, Dwarf and Standard. 
Pear Trees—first class, 3 and 4 year old. 
Pear Trees—tirst class, 1 and 2 year old. 
Apple ‘'rees—extra size, 6 to 8 feet, 
Apple Trees—first class, 3 and 4 year old, 5 to 7 feet. 
Peach, Plum, Quince, Cherry, Grape. 
Dwarf Apple, Gooseberry, Currants. 
The celebrated new Herstine Saseserry. 
100,800 Apple, grafted in the root for Nursery planting— 
cheap. All at lowest prices. Catalogues free. 


WwW. & T. SMITH, Ceneva, N. Y. 











Marblehead ‘Mammoth ! 


You will find in my Seed Catalogue letters from a score of 





poopie who, by following the directions sent with every 
ackage of seed, have raised this Cabbage to weigh from 
30 to 60 Ibs. a single head! I was the original in- 
troducer of this giant’ Cabbage, and my seed is all grown 
from heads that are extra large and very solid. Sent post- 
= by me, 25 cts. per package; $1 per ounce; $10 per lb. 
My Seed Catalogue sent f?'ee to all spplicants. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


BUILDING FELT. 
This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send two 3-cent 
stamps for circular and samples, 
nes Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 
S10 to $20 2 Day.—Agents wanted for Everybody's 


Monthly. Only'50c. a year, with elegant chromo. Par- 
ticulars Jree. Address Everybody’s Monthly, Cleveland, O. 


A CURIOSITY for old and young. Chain 
_ 14 inches long of running rings. Sample sent by mail 
for 2% cts.. postage paid. Circular cent free 


| 
| 
| 
( 




















WILCOX CRITTENDEN & CO.. Middletown, Conn. 





B 4 U ORDER SEEDS, 


C 


BRIGGS & BRO’S 


Jamary Quarterly. 


The finest Floral Work ever issued in this country. 
Published Quarterly—the four numbers sent to any address 
for 25 cents—comprising an Llustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants sold by 
BRIGGS & BROTHER, Seedsmen and Flor- 
ists, Rochester, New York, together with elaborate trea- 
tises upon the care and cultivation of the same. Over 
1,000 Premiums taken in the United States in 1873 upon 
the products of BRIGGS & BROTHER’S SEEDS. 

The January number alone will be worth more than a $2 
book. Customers for $1.00 or upward become subscribers. 

We challenge comparison on prices, reliability of Seeds, 
and size of packets. Address 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





CTSR, Lested Novelties & very Desirable 


CTSR.| Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

vl «| Westchester Co. (N. Y.) Cucumber Pickle Seed 
CTSR produces at the rate of 400,000 tothe acre. Arling- 
vei §\ton, Canada Victor, prophy, and Hathaway’s Ex- 
CTSR celsior Tomatoes. Gipsey Water-melon (best ever 
MES introduced), Nectar and Hackensack Musk-mel- 


CTSR ‘ons, Mammoth Chili Squash (often weighs 200 bs.) 

bot +|Marblehead Squash. Fottler’s Early Drumhea 
TS R ‘Cabbage, Egyptian Beet. Each 10 cts. pKt., 6 pkts, 

eee * (50 cts., 13 pkts. $1.00. 

CTSR, | Double Camellia Balsam, Double Portulaca Mixed 

01 ‘ ;Colors, Diadem Pink. Each 10 cts. pkt 


Sam jshy of the above seed sent to any address for 10 
CT: BR, icts:, or without seed for a 3-cent stamp 





pays. | 





rep | It is no longer an experiment to plant my seeds, 
C1 0 ft./28 any one can learn w “what my customers say’ 
w eons) 4 


7 in my Catalogue, CKER 
CTSR.! seca Grower, ‘Woodbridge, N. J. 


New and Rare Plants for 1874. 


Diplopappus Chrysophillus.—A new dwarf hard 
Fevergteene lower Yide' of foliage covered with yellow 

dust. 50 cts 

Double White Geranium, Aline Sisley.—The 
best double white, strong. $1; $9 per doz. 

Double White Geranium, Album Plenum.—iic. 

Zonale Geranium, ‘“‘Cyclope.’’—The finest deep 
purple. 50 cts, 

Golden Bi-color, “Gen’l MacMahon.”’—The finest 
yet introduced; excellent bedder. 50 cts. 
uble Petunia, “ Sovereign.”’—Purple and white 
blotched ; fine form; good bedder. 25 cts. 

Primula Japonica.—The “Queen of the Primroses.”” 
The flowers are produced on stems from eighteen inches 
to two feet high, with five to six separate whorls of flow- 
ers of a deep rosy purple, with a white eye. Strong 
flowering plants, in 5-in pots, 50 cts. ; $5 per dozen. 

The above will be mailed free at the prices affixed. For 

other novelties, send for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1874, 

mailed free. Address 


HENRY A. DREER, 
No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 
33 KINDS FOR $1.00. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 

The subscriber, having over 40 years’ experience in culti- 
vating Flower Seeds, etc., has made a selection of all the 
most desirable flowers for general cultivation. The list com- 
prises over 250 kinds, and a person selecting from it can ob- 
tain just as fine flowers as if selecting from an expensive 
— catalogue, at less than half the expense—as many on 
the list are sold by others at 10c., lic. 20c., and 25c. per pkg. 

The list will be sent to all who apply for it. 

G R. GARRETSON, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
Wholesale and retail dealer in all kinds of seeds. 


THE IVY HILL NURSERY 


CATALOGUE 


Of SMALL FRUITS, SEEDS, and SEED POTA- 
TOES will be mailed free to all applicants. Address 


REISIC & HEXAMER, 
Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Improved Foot Lathes. 


3} Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
4 ters, Hand Planers for Metal, Ball Turn- 
ing Machines, Slide Rests, Foot Scroll 
Saws. The very best. Selling every- 
where. Catalogues free. 

BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H: 
























Just the articles tor Artisans or Amateurs. 
In its 12th year. Enlarged, im- 
proved, and agg weekly. Ali 


nae aout —, lane com ot 
ansas = 1 pple ample copy free to 
Farmer.) ** 


HUDSON, Ed. and Propr., 
Topeka Kansas. 


SR,| My Catalogue for 1874 (48 pages) and a pkt. of 











Our Illustrated Seed Catalogue for 1874 


is ready for distribution, and will Be sent to all who apply, 
inclosing a stamp for postage. This Catalogue contains a 
complete list of all the most valuable 


SEEDS and GRAINS, including FLOWER 
SEEDS, NOVELTIES, ctc., etc. 


We offer a valuable premium as an inducement to Clabs 
and purchasers of large amounts. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO, 


189 & 19! Water Street, New York. 


WHAT---W HERE 
--- W HEN---HOW 


To Plant Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds; what they wil 
cost, and all other desirable information in our 


HAND-BOOK for (874, 


Containing a Beautifully Colored Chromo. 
Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents, by 
JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


THE REASON WHY WE SELL 


Two Millions 


Of ROSES, GREENHOUSE, and BEDDING 
PLANTS annually is in consequence of our rates being 
less than half that at which they are usually sold. See 
Combined List of Plants and Seeds, for Clubs, Dealers, or 
buyers in quantity. Sent free on application. 


Stltindabinr, 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 














The HANSON LETTUCE. 
The most tender, sweet, and delicious variety grown ; free 

from any bitter or unpleasant taste; heads la and solid, 

otten weighing 3lbs. Single pkge 25 . 5 
veers anion Calendar for 487i 18 
reer’s Garden Calendar for 

laustrated, with practical directions, Mailed BRICE 10 


all applicants, HENRY A. DREE 
1: 714 Chestnut St., Phitedelphia, Pa. 


A Household Necessity, 


And just as represented, is the new pn Sw ¥ 
which is the result of ten years’ careful cultivation, and a 
eculiar selection of Seed. It is large, early, and ww pro- 
uctive. That it surpasses all other varieties is Clearly 
roven by the high testimonials received from prominent 
Market Gardeners, Seedsmen, and Agriculturists. I own 
and control all the seed stock of this variety, and it can be 
had only from the originator, 2 
Free by mail at 25 cts. a package, or 5 pkts. $1,00. Selected 
ears $1.00 each. Address 
DAVID C. VOORHEES, Blawenburg, N. J. 
I will give a Premium of $25.00 for the best six stalks hay- 
ing the largest and most perfectly ripened ears (kept pure 
from hybridization with any other corn) from the 
seed of Triumph Sweet Corn bought of me. Sent to me 
free before November Ist, 1874. 








DVERTISERS should send to Gro. P. Ro & Co. 
41 Park Row, N. Y., for their Highty 
containing lists of 8,000 ag to rs and mates, showing 
the cost of advertising. Mailed free to all applicants. 





GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made sellin 
Scissors Sharpener and other wares, Sample 25 cts. Ca 
alogue free, T.d. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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ON THE BLUE, BETWEEN CAMDEN AND CRETE,— CRETE AT THE LEFT, IN THE DISTANCE. 


REPRESENTATIVE VIEW OF LANDS FOR SALE BY THE BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY.’ 


IF YOU WANT A FARM OR HOME, 


YOO SHOULD BUY OF THE 


BURLINGTON 


BECAUSE—Their prices are low, ranging for the best land from Three to Ten Dollars per acre. 

BECAUSE—No payments are required of the purchaser for four years, except interest at six per cent. 

BECAUSE—After the expiration of four years, SEVEN YEARS are allowed for payment of the principal. 

BECAUSE—Y01 are not ubliged to go into a wilderness, but into a well-settled State, the population of which 1s rapidly increasing. 

BECAUSE—The mildness of the climate and fertility of the soil is such that the settler can pay for his farm from the products raised upon it long before the time when the principal 
becom 


BECAUSKE—Failure of crops from drouth is unknown. 


AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


BECAUSE—Large allowances are made upon fare and freight, thus giving low rates on both to purchasers of this Company’s lands. 


AND 


YOU SHOULD BUY THIS YEAR. 


BECAUSE—Puorchasers during 1874 who cultivate one-half their land within two years from their purchase are allowed a reduction of twenty per cent on the price of their land. 
LARGE DISCOUNTS also, FOR CASH, within One, Two, or Three Years. 


§2@” Send for Circulars, with full information on all points, to 


Or to W. D. COWLES, General Agent, 317 Broadway, New York. 





Agents wanted for 
WATERS’ TREE 


PRUNER., 


LIHGT, Send for Circular 





Received 





, and Price List, to Special 

sien i 8. LEE & Co., } one = 

ic’ ward a 

Box 642, A Am. Inst. 

Durable Rochester, N. Y. 1872. 

I aS cong clctieviciesbesossecdeccs’ $2.50 
vy o.oo ht Senet SR SE! A, 2.05 
= 7 es Pee eee ye sane wi eeu sens ee ee 
a ay. © Pi RUM SCAURA RGN sesh sehen tees -sasévess. BAO 


g2" Samples C. O. D. or on receipt of price. 


Sugar Cane and Sorgo Machinery, 


Steam Engines, Horse Powers, 
Farm Mills, etc. 
Manufactured by 
GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO., 
Catalogues free. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 














Farmers, Teachers, M: A Sere INE. 
en an en! we 80 

one to act for us in ipa 4s Co. Good wag oa oe and oxi cngea: 

po is the opportanity of a life- 


cs! & CADWELL, 71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CEO. S. HARRIS, 


Land Commissioner, 


At Lincoln, Nebraske, for Jand in Nebraska. At Burlington, Iowa, for land in Iowa. 












Goodenough | 


Horse- 
Shoe. 


Cheapest and 
Best. All fitted 
for Use. No 
\\ Fires required. 

Send for Circulars. % 
i 8,044, P. 0., 

New York. 


aylor’s Ro Engine. 


Ta sior Portable and Agricultural Engines. Vertical 
Engines end Boiler. Cirgular Saw-mills. Diamond State 
Separators. Horse Powers. Improved Herman Horse 
Rakes. Lime Spreaders. Send for Circulars. 

Address TAYLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 

Agents wanted. Westminster, Md. 














(proris moroved Turbine 


WATERWHEEL. 


{POLISHED &DETACHABLE BUCKETS 
+ gq CHEAPE ST& BEST WHEELMADE. 


: CapronWareRWHEEL GoHuostaay 





JAS. R. woop, General Agent, 59 Clark St., Chicago, I]. 








For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


Farm Nursery & Apiary 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


300 acres of fine aie lands, two-story brick dwelling 
7 large rooms, commodious out- -buildings, water, 
and blue-grass plenty. Cumberland Nurseries — aa 
complete assortment of nursery stock; with a rade 
established. 300 colonies of pure Italian bees, in  Lanastroth's 
improved hives, and 20 choice ueens, Location 9 miles of 
Nashville, at junction of two R.R. Address 

T. B. HAMLIN, Edgefield Junction, Davidson Co., Tenn. 








The Home Corn-Sheller. 


The best hand-sheller for family use in the market. 


wha fil MACHINE WARRANTED! 


PRIC $2.50. Every Farmer and Poultry RaiseT 
should a= it. Agents wanted to sell on commission 
Profits large. Address for Descriptive Circulars, e ™ 

LIVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, 
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New Scheme of Easy Payments 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COM- 
PANY have arranged a new system, under 
which they now offer their well-known Organs 


For Rent, with Privilege of Purchase, 


at prices and on terms extraordinarily favor- 
able. ’ 
Payments may run through one to four 


years. 
All Rent which has been paid allowed and 





deducted on Organs purchased and paid for 


within one year. 

An Organ may be returned after six 
months at cost of only reasonable rent, if for 
any reason it is not wanted longer. If an 
Organ be retained, and rent paid four years, 
it becomes the property of the party 
hiring, without further payment. 

Organs will be rented on this plan to any 
part of the country accessible to our ware- 
rooms or agencies. Only knowledge of the un- 
rivaled excellence of our Organs, and practical 
experience that they will be found so attrac- 
tive in use that scarcely any of them will ever 
be returned, warrant this offer to supply them 
on such terms. 

t=" Terms of Renting, containing full 
particulars, with descriptions of Styles, 
Rents, and Prices; also, Illustrated Cat- 
alogues and Testimonial Circulars, sent 
Free. Address 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 


Boston, New York, oR CHICAGO. 
THE PATENT 


Paces 


Eecels all others in Tone and Durability, 
and in Elegance of Finish they 


are Unsurpassed. 


These Pianos are used exclusively in the New York Con- 
servatory ef Music, and are recommended by the Profession 
and the Press throughout the United States. 

Before purchasing, write for Illustrated Pamphlet, and 
mention the Agriculiurist. 

ARION PIANO-FORTE CO., 


No. 5 East 14th Street, New York City. 


N09. 10. HOWE'S PIANO & VIOLIN 


or Flute Duets contain: Poet and Peasant Overture, 
Gentle Spring Waltzes, and 20 other pieces of music, 75 cts. ; 
No. 10 Quintette Quadrille Band, $6 for 5 parts, $9 for 9 parts. 
uintuple Musicians Omnibus, 4000 —— of music for violin, 
ute, etc., $5. Howe's Full Quadrille Orchestra, 150 Waltzes, 
Quadrilles, Galops. etc., by Strauss, Gung], Zikoff, Faust, etc., 
for 9 instruments, 50 cts. each set. ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass. Sent post-paid. Send for catalogue. 


If so, send us your address and the 
names of your musical friends, to 
whom we will mail, Perees, our 
LOVE new Detainee CATALOGUE of 


choice MUSIC and speckmes copies 
of the “ MUSICAL ORLD,” con- 
taining $1.00 worth of Music. 
MUSIC 9 S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
ia cy Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Way to Sell a Book. 


Agents are doubling their sales on this plan. Address 
__E. C. FISHER & CO., No. 48 Beekman St., New York. 


WA N to employ reliable persons everywhere to 
represent our firm. erchants, farmers, min- 
D isters, teachers, etc., etc. Good wages cuaran- 
. teed. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 
125 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or 18 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

















are the most beautiful in sty 
and perfect intone ever made, 
The CONCERTO ¢ OBCHES- 
TRAL STOPS are th best 
ever placed in any Organs. 
uced byan extra set of 
eculiarly voiced 
FECT of whichis MOST 
G and SOU Le 
G, while the IMITA= 
TION of the EIUMAN VOICE 
iis SUPERB. These Organs 
ao. the best made in the U. Se. 
WATERS’ pe 
NEW SCALE 
PIANOS 


have great power and€ 
afine singing tone, s 
with all modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made. ‘These Organs and Pi- 
anosare warranted for 6 years. Prices ex= 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bal- 
ance in monthly o quarterly payments. 
Second-hand instruments taken in ex- 
change. GREAT INDUCEMENTS (0 the 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED for every 
City and County in the U. S. and Canada. 
large discountto Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Lodges, etc. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Brow iway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 


INTER - OCEAN, 


The Leading Republican Paper 
im the Northwest. 





WATERS’ CONCERTO and ORCHESTRAL 
ORGANS le 














A Folio Paper, containing Forty Large 
Columns of Reading Matter. 


AS A LITERARY, 
COMMERCIAL, 
AND FAMILY PAPER 


It is unexcelled by any in the country. 


DONA oo occa csctodenias te teueaeewsmapents Qeiees $12.00 per year. 
1.50 per year 


The American Agriculturist and the INTER-OCEAN,. By 
special arrangement with the Publishers, the WEEKLY 
INTER-OCEAN, $1.50 per year, and the American Agricul- 
turist, $1.50 per year, will be sent tqone address for $2.25. 





Sample copies sent FREE, Address 


INTER-OCEAN, 
119 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED CENTEN ie IAL 
WANTED 
FOR TEE 


GAZETTEER owzzp stares. 


A complete encyclopedia of all the States, counties, town- 
ships, cities, villages, post-offices, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
etc., with their climate, population, agriculture, manufac- 
tories, mining, commerce, railroads, capital, education, gov- 
ernment, and history, showing the gigantic results of the 


FIRST 100 YEARS of the REPUBLIC. 


Agents make $100 to $300 per month. Send for cireular. 
IEGLER & WCURDY, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cin- 
cinnati, O.; St. Louis, Mo.; Springfield, Mass.; Chicago, II). 


Scribner's Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This book is 
the most full and complete book of its kind ever pub- 
ilshed. It gives correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, plank, cubical contents of square and round timber, 
stave and heading bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity 
of cisterns, cord-wood tables, interest, etc., and has become 
pons a Book throughout the United States and 
Janada. 
Be sure and get the New Edition, with Doyle’s Loq-Table. 
Ask your bookseller for it. or I will send one for & conte, 











ane and two superb Chromos in 17 

Oil Colors, *‘ Just One,” by Hays, and 

ers. the ‘Old Oaken Bucket,” by Harvey, 
for $2.50; or the Magazine and either 
Chromo for $2. 

Agents Wanted.—Large Cash Commission.—Both 
Chromos and Sample Magazine to Agents only 60 cents; or 
1 Chromo and Sample Magazine 40 cents. 

M. C. BLAND @ CO., Publishers, 208 Broadway, N.Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. GRAND BOOKS: 
Cyclopedia of Thage Worth Knowing. 


25,000 wants supplied. All yon want to know about 
Farming. Gardening, Mechanics, Housokecning. etc., etc, 
POPULAR FAMILY BIBLE. 
With Bible Dictionary and_500 Illustrations. The hand- 
somest Bible made.e THE VOICE OF GOD. A 








beautiful volume for ats home. Terms. circulars, ete. 
MILLER'S BIBLE & PUB. HOUSE, 
1102 & 1104 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





FIRE INSURANCE 
201 Broadway, N.Y. 


Capltel BtOGh..«.. i Sdcccseccccn ese usp eeten $500,000 

Cash walne Of ASSGU8, .......- >: scucsevsuessesasquare $1,308 224 

Total Liabilities. ......cccccccccsccsrcccsocccccccsodesay 82,802 
Net AMOR. 0.00 voc cace dsecegscnusssbagenenee $1,225,222 


Dwellings and Farm Risks a specialty at all our Agencies. 
HENRY A HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.96. 
The Penn is a purely mutual Company. All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year. Divi- 
dends may be applied to reduce the premium or increase 
insurance as desired. ! °L C. HU » tres. 
General and Local Agents wanted in the Middle and West- 
ern States. Apply to fi. S. STEPHENS, Vice Pres., No. 921 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Broken National Bank-Notes 


bought. Two per cent premium. Full printed lists fur- 
nished free. DE HAVEN & TOWNSEND, successors to 
De Haven & Bro., 40 So. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven- 
tors, we have organized a 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


in connection with this office for the transaction of all . 


business connected with 
Securing Patents 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 
Reliability 
which has been maintajned by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIstT for more than thirty years will be carefully 
guarded in this as in other departments. 
AW Inventors 
desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. The 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 
Preliminary Examination 
at the Patent Office, to determine patenta- 
» bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $6. 


Litigation of Patents. 


post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 288, Rochester, N.Y. | A The senior hs be eee 


Grand The Ladies’ Own Magazine | 


secured to prosecute or protect before the 
U. 8S. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 


of those intrasting their business to this 
agency. 


Specifications, drawings, engravings, mo- 


dels, and all other appliances furnished at 
moderate prices. E 


In all dealings with this Department in- 
ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
“ ty to their interests, and the best services 
which can be rendered by thorough experts. 
For full particulars, address 
? AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 
PATENT DEPARTMENT, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, s 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIS sa 
eS THE EXCELSIOR ‘LAWN - MOWER 
PAF ¥ FOR HAND OR HORSE POWER. 





DO YOU 


Want to Make Money? 


IF SO, PAINT YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 


New York Enamel Paint, 


AND SAVE 50 PER CENT. 
WHITE, BLACK, AND ALL OTHER SHADES 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 


Wil last three times as long as paint mixed in the ordin- 
ary way. Send for sample cards and price-lists. 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO. 
Office: 43 Chambers Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 








WE offer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


G2 For sale by dealers generally. 
ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

NOTE.—Consumers will consult their INTEREST by 
bearing in mind that a large proportion of the article 
sold as PURE WHITE LEAD is adulterated to the 
extent of from 50 to 90 per cent ; and much of it does not 
contain a particle ef Lead. 


Every Man His Own Painter. 
NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT, 


BRADLEY’S PATENT. 


In pure white, and any shade, tint, or color desired. Put 
up in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20, and 40 Gallon Packages. Mixed 
ready for use. Are easily applied by any one. Require no 
mixing or addition of dryers, For sample color-card and 
price-list address 


NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT Co., 
Raritan, New Jersey. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments. The little 
lady appears in fair and the man in 
stormy weather, and they never make 
eel es. A. prepaid to any address, 
safely packe Pon receipt of $2 (Two), 
Riva L. LOVEJOY. 








antes and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St. Boston. 


Special oie to dealers. 
ONLY 5 CENTS EACH. 


Something New. Lots of Fun. 


The Great Puzzies—Ro)binson Crusoe— Washington Puzzle 
—Rip Van Winkle—House that Jack Built—Historical Puz- 
zle—Boston weak erty —Mastan ng Puzzle—Man and Cat— 
Jack and Bean-Stalk—Comical Transformations—Wonderful 
} ag en ty Ma Chines Tavicibie Horse. 5 cents each. 

assorted for 25 cents. Package containing over one 
) different Puzzles for 50 cents. Sent everywhere on 
en of price. Address 
PuzzLE Company, 755 Broadway, New York City. 


JrRst Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 
Ifustrated Price-List sent free on application. 
MACIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


@AN4 ARY BIRDS.—How to take care of 
aban el grat a gratie on if —< bm A cure a. A A pate pork 
on application with a pos e stam 'e8s 
‘3 New Floral, Seed ona Berd Depot, 
€7 Chippewa Street, Buffalo, N’ Y. 
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Chadborn & * Coldwell we '- Co, 


NEWBURCH, N. Y. 


| Manafactured by 


(Send for Cire ular.) 



















No More Loose Bolts and Nuts. 


THE CELEBRATED ** CUMMING °° 


| No More Rattling CAR- 
, RIACES and WACONS. 
No More Dropping Down 
| of SHAFTS. 
No More Lost Bolts from 
| REAPERS and MOWERS. 
THE LOCK-NUT AND BOLT CO. 
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LOCK-NUT, 





OF N. 
Licenses granted to Manufacturers of Agricultural Mi whines, Carriages, etc. 





June 16, 1868. 


More Flying Teeth 
from THRESHERS. 


Bills for Re 


pairs Continually. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST AyD 
TO 


No. 61 Broadway, New York, 
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STEEL PENS! 
_ old by all Dealers. 


No. 91 JoHN St., NEw YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 








REMINGTON’S 


Sporting, Hunting, and Target 
Breech-Loading 


Rifles & Shot Guns. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, and 





Vest Pocket 


| PISTOLS and RIFLE CANES. 


OUR 


| Double-Barrel Breech-Loading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most desirable 
| features of the best imported, together with some valuable 

improvements peculiar only to this gun. Top Sn¢ ~¢ action, 
) half-cocked, breech opened and shells extractec by one 


motion. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 





PRICE LIST. 










Automatic 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to ay 
height and distance ty 
compressed air. Cou 
try houses supplied 
cheaply and certainly 
for bath-rooms, wate 
closets, hot and 
water faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh Nee: 
for , on farms. 

Addre 


HaRtronD Co, 
41 Trumbull 8t, 
Hartford, Com 








Halladay’s Improved 


e e 
W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY i, most Durable a Te 
Best, 0 aoe, moe Durable 


er the immediate oop ey 
Inv entor 18 years. Two million 
lars’ worth new in use. Send for Cate 


a> Sw ENGINE, & PUMP Oh 


The Banner Windmill 


Has proved itself the most reliable and pe erfect Windmillit 

use. Trial ana warranty always a fea i 

chance for agents. 
Hocking Valley M’f’g Co., cae, 0. 


rculars free. Ratt 
MIX, Columbus, 0. 


et 





For circulars address 


MARTIN’S IMPROVED 


Brick 


e : 
Machine. 
Adopted and = by the leading Brick manufacture 
MES WE'G —s Cuicopen, a Mase. 


Brick and Tile Machines 


J. W. PENFIELD. 
Willoughby, Lake Co., Ohio 
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Send stamp for our circular 
A with description and prices of 


Reliable 


GUANO FERTILIZERS. 
PHOSPH ATE. Also ot Seeds ana Implements. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 and (9! Water St., 

P. O. Box 376. NEW YORK. 
ANTED-—by an Englishman, a situation 
asstockman. Thoroughly understands the resin 
rearing, and general management of all kinds of thorough- 


ed stock, and fowls as well. Apply tc % 
” G. C. JOHNSON, Farnereviie: Camden Co., N. J. 


proved Blooded Live-Stock. 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., importer 
and breeder of Horses, Cattle, Milch Cows, Cotswold and 
South-Down Sheep; best Swine; all kinds Geese, Ducks, 
Turkeys; Cochin and all other kinds of Fowl: Peacocks ; 
Eggs; Dogs; Maltese Cats; Rabbits; Guinea Pigs; White 
Mice: Eagle, Monkey, Raccoons, Deer, Swan, etc. Prices 
low. Wanted—Deer, Swan, and Wild Geese. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Aldernewvs, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 

















ESSEX. PIGS. 
ESSEX PIGS, 
ESSEX PIGS, 
Pure, 


Well-Bred. 
Verv Choice. 
Orders for Spring Pigs solicited. 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








JERSEY CATTLE. |, Fo"stehy 
ESSEX PIGS. G. W. FARLEE, 


Cresskill, N. J. 





QHORTHORN EISW ELL, one year old, red 
and white. Entered in the forthcoming vol. of Short- 
horn Herd-book. Address J. J. COPP; Groton, Conn. 


RONZE TURKEY S—descended from 
stock weighing 62 lbs. the pair. PEKIN DUCKS. 
JERSEY CATTLE AND BLACK BASS, 
Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 











ORYW’S POULTRY CATALOGUE 


AND GUIDE,—A guide to success in Poultry breed- 


ing for pleasure or profit; comprising an Jilustrated and 
Descriptive Catalogue of Fancy Fowls, Eggs, etc., together 
with elaborate treatises upon the care and management of 


Poultry, issued quarterly for 25e. a year (free to my cus- 
tomers). First No. ready March Ist. 
dress .- B. CORY, 
Office of the Westfield Poultry Yards, 
Westfield, Union County, New Jersey. 


Two Dollars per Setting. 


Exge from Choice Fowls, carefully packed and for- 
warded for hatching, from L. and Dk. Brahmas, P. Cochins 
Houdans, Bro. Leghorns, B. lt. Games, Gold and Silver-laced 
and B. R. Game Bantams. Send stamp for Illustrated De- 
scriptive Circular, etc. Address 

A. M. CAREY, Selin’s Grove, Pa. 





TO FARMERS & PLANTERS. 


Dovuste REFINED PouDRETTE for sale 1n 
lots to suit customers. This article is sold 
for half the price of other fertilizers, and is 

4a cheaper for Cotton, Corn , and 
5 || Vegetables than any other in the market. 
Price, delivered on board in New York City, 
4 $25 perton. LIaskattention to the follow- 
KA ing testimonials: 
4 CHaRrLEs A, MEssENGER, Providence Co., 
R.I., writes: ‘‘ The Double-refined Poudrette 
I bought of you has given satisfactory returns, and I con- 
sider it the best of anything I car use for an early crop.” 

Tuomas W. LatHam, Providence Co., R. I., writes: “I 
would rather have your Double-refined Poudrette than any 
age hate I ever used. Where I used it on Potatoes it was 

‘ar ahead of any other manure.” 

L. H. SHELpDon, Sup’t of the New Jersey State Reform 
School, writes: ‘We have used Poudrette for several years 
upon our farm crops, and for the money invested we have 
found nothing that has done us so much service.” 

8. J. Ketty. Burlington Co., N. J., writes: ““I used 
Double-refined Poudrette on Rutabaga Turnips alongside 
of Peruvian Guano and Hen Manure. Where the Pou- 
drette was applied the increase was thirty per cent over 
the others.” 

Wiuram H. Capy, Ocean Co., N. J., writes: “I used 
Poudrette on Corn, Sweet and round Potatoes, Onions, and 
Lima Beans. It brought forward my crops two weeks 
earlier. I think it the best manure I ever used, giving 
better results than Peruvian Guano, at much less cost.” 

Van ANTWERP AND VAN BuREN, Montgomery Co.,N.Y., 
writes : ** Poudrette has been used in this locality for ten 
years past, mostly on Corn, and those who have used it sa 
they have from 4 to 4 more Corn by using the Poudrette.” 

W. F. Gerxin, of Essex Co., N. Y., writes: ‘I have 
used the Double-refined Poudrette for the last five years, 
and I consider it the cheapest fertilizer I can buy—giving 
the best results for the cost.” 

Mixton Strona, Suffolk Co., N. Y., writes: ‘I gave 
Poudrette a thorough trial this year, using it upon Corn, 
Potatoes, Lima Beans, Tomatoes, and Vines, and I have 
never raised better crops. My Corn will yield 100 bushels 
of ears per acre, and my garden was tlic surprise and ad- 
miration of all who saw it.” 

Henry T. Horton, Cheshire Co., N. H., writes: “I 
find, from experiments made last year, the Double-refined 
Poudrette is the cheapest. fertilizer to use on Tobacco. I 
put it beside Peruvian Guano with equal cost of both 
and the Tobacco was 30 per cent better where I use 
Poudrette.” 

W. H. Remrneron, Hartford Co., Ct., writes: ‘‘ I have 
used Poudrette on Corn, Potatoes, and Tobacco. There 
was but one piece of Corn in the place equal to mine, and 
that had 30 loads of manure per acre and mine none. The 
Tobacco started as soon as set and grew luxuriant.” 

Ww. S. Pomeroy, of Hartford Co., Ct., writes: ‘‘ I have 
used the Double-refined Poudrette for several years on 
Tobacco, and I think it one of the best fertilizers made 
for this crop.” 

A Pamphlet giving full directions, etc., sent free on 
application to JAMES T. FOSTER, 

66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano. 


FARMERS, AGRICULTURISTS, and DEALERS in Fertilizers 
have now an opportunity of obtaining this valuable manure 
in small or large lots, at importers’ prices, by 
applying to the Special Agency just established for the pur- 
pose of delivering Genuine Peruvian Guano to consumers at 
any accessible port or railway station in the country. Full 
particulars given in circular mailed free on application to 


R. BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 
Messrs. Hopson, Hurtapo & Co., Financial Agents of the 
Peruvian Government, 52 Wall Street, New York. 
Moszs TaYLor, Pres. National City Bank; 52 Wall St., N. Y. 
J. C. Tracy, Esy., Peruvian Consul, 26% Broadway. N. Y. 














Light Brahma Eggs. 


Warranted pure. Satisfaction guaranteed. Only a few 
z.; from my 6 selected birds. Hens 10-1bs., cock 15 Ibs. 
Raised from best crosses in this or any country. Apply to 
oraddress O. F. BROWNING, 20 Murray St., New York. 





PURE-BRED FOWLS and. Eggs for 
Sale.—All the leading varieties. First and Special Pre- 
miums at Wisconsin Poultry Shows. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue with prices. Subscription to a Poultry 
Paper given to those who purchase of me. 

W. E. STITT, Columbus, Wis. 





GGS FOR HATCHING —tfrom thor- 
ough-bred and imported Fowls, from 12 best breeds 
known, at reduced rates. (See our advertisement in Agri- 
culturist, Feb. No.) Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
W. 8. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


AMES SHEPARD, Bristol, Ct. 
Asiatics, Bantams, Crested-Fowls. Hamburghs and 
Leghorns. Kggs and Fowls. Original Circular, with Photo 
Nustrations, the only one of the kindey.r issued, sent to all. 








ROWN LEGHORN FOWLS 


Send for Illustrated genie cet a COCHIN. 


R. H. HARRIS, Yarmouth Port, Mass. 








Send for Agricultural Almanac for 1874. 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 
58 and 60 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





3 c E S and SUPPLIES will be 
furnished b M. QUINBY. 
8t.Johnsville, Montgomer Co., N.Y. 


Price-list sent to all applicants. 





LEGHORN S, Lt. and Dk. Brahmas. 
Stock the finest in the world. Eggs in season. Pure 
Italian queens, pia each. Address ; 

J. A. BUCHANAN, Wintersville, Jeff. Co., Ohio. 











7, ~ Steel. Steel. Steel. 


Se Yz~~.___ They are lighter to handle, can be 
80 Stee ] Pr drawn more easily, do better 
Send el Low, ; and last longer 
stamp for cir. VS than cast-iron 
culars illustratmg uur = 
new styles of these and other 


Agricultural Implements, 


fi tools. 
Seeds, and Fertilizers. Vators 
R. H. ALLEN & CO, ~ 


P. 0. Box 376. 189, 191 Water St., 


Turtle Harrow. 


Wrought-iron frame! Back-slant steel coulter teeth ! 
Self-sharpening ! Self-clearing! Every one werranted ! 
The most perfect agricultural tool ever offered. Sold only 
by the undersigned, at their Agricultural Warehouse, 56 
Beekman Street, New York. 


CARR & HOBSON. 
The Kansas Farmer. 


The best agricultural paper in the West. Enlarged, im- 
proved, and published weekly. Sample copy free. 
‘Tr. K. HUDSON, Ed. and Propr., Topeka, Kansas. 


NEW POTATOES. 


To the two popular varieties, Extra Early Vermont 
and Compton’s careree introduced by us last 
Spring, we take pleasure in adding two new varieties, « 
Snowflake and Brownell’s Beauty, as medium 
sorts maturing between the two, their equal in quality and 
productiveness—and the most beautiful varieties in cultiva- 
tion. The great popularity of the Early Rose, Peerless, and 
others of Bresee’s seedlings first offered by us, and their 
general adaptation to the various soils and climates of the 
civilized world, has induced thousands in all parts of the 
country to experiment in raising seedlings, in hope of pro- 
ducing a better one, a large number of which haye been 
sent to us for trial. After being carefully tested = ourselvee 
as well as several of the most experienced cultivators ip 
the country, the above named varieties have been selected, 
which we offer to our patrons, fully confident of their 
ag ay oe 

he following favorable notice shows the high. estimation 
in which Brownell’s Beauty and Extra Early 
Vermont are held in Eng!and: 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
OFFICE, London, England, October 7, 1873. 

GENTLEMEN: Last year you were good enough to send us 
for trial some of your new kinds of Potatoes. Asa vy 
trial of over 300 sorts was projected to be carried out at the 
Royal Horticultural Society Garden, at Chiswick, this sea- 
son, I thought the fairest way would be to send your sam- 
ples to be tried with the rest. Isent them under numbers, 
so that no one but myself knew either the names of the 
varieties or the senders. I have now the pleasure of telling 
you that a First Class Certificate was awarded by 
the judges to your Extra Early Vermont and to 
Brownell’s Beauty. No doubt you will obtain official 
notice of this ere long; meanwhile I thought vou would 
like to know how much appreciated your potatoes were. 
I expect the official list of awards will soon be published. 

am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, ‘ 
(Signed), {AXWELL T. MASTERS. 

To B. K. Buiiss & Sons, New York. 

For a full description, with prices, of each of the above 
varieties, see our Illustrated Potato Catalogue, which will 
be mailed free to all applicants. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
P. O. Box 5712. New York. 


Seed Potatoes a Speciality. 
Vermont Early Rose, 


PEERLESS, WHITE PEACH-BLOWS, and 
other varieties, in fine order, selected especially for plant- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Order of TATEM & DAVENPORT, 
No. 1 Delaware Avenue Market, Philadelphia. 


by mail, post-paid. Lame’s 
SEED ald POTATYES improved ”"itimperial 
Sugar Beet. The best to raise for stock. Yields, with 
ood culture, from 25 to 30 tons per acre. Seed—t oz., 15¢.; 
Ib., 40c. ; 4 1b., 70c.; 11b., $1.25; 4 Ibs.. $1.50. Potatoes 
“Karly Vermont—£arliest Potuto Known. 11b.. 50c.; 
4 Ibs., $1.50. Compton’s Surprise—(I raised 369 
Ibs. from 11b.) 1 Ib., 75c.: 4  Ibs., $2.50. 
DAVID R. WOOD, Morrisville, Lamoille Co., Vt. 


=. Ce cree RA Ver- 
mont, 2 Ibs. $1.00; per pec 0; per bu. $8.00; per 
bbl. (165 Ibs.) $18. Com Fons Surprise 1 Ib. $1; 4 Ibs. 92.50. 
The above.are warranted genuine. From seed obtained 
directly from the introducers, Messrs. Bliss & Sons. Orders 
filled promptly and sent as soon as weather permits. 

. W. GREENE, North Andover, Mass, 


Having grown the past season 1,700 barrels of 


Campbell’s Late Rose Potatoes 


I offer them for sale at $8 per barrel. They yielded over 
one hundred barrels per acre. 
D. AUGUSTUS VANDERVEER, Freehold, N. J. 


























END FOR CATALOGUE.—Two lbs. 
os Busty Vermont onal. Goss son's oie 
given to every purchaser o' worth 0} 8 BS 

ry 5 - G PAYNTAR, Whitestone, L, I. 


(ORRESPONDENCE INVITED to sel} territory 
for my Potato Planter and Cutter, Warranted to do 
L. J. MEWBORN, Kin,ton, N.C. 








work well. Address 
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Standard Architectural Books for 
Carpenters and Builders. 








Monckton’s National Builder and 
Stair-Builder,—aA new and original work, 
covering every practical branch of Con- 
structive Carpentry, with 1,000 Working 
Scale Drawings, in two colors. Showing the 
simplest methods of finding all Joints and 
Forms; method of constructing all varieties 
of French Roof ; all other methods of Roofing, 
all styles of Framing; Splayed Work, Ceil- 
ings, Domes, Niches, Raking and Level Mold- 
ings, etc., with a Treatise on Stair-Building 
and Hand-Railing, and Designs for Stair- 
Cases, Newels, Balusters, and Hand-Rails. 
One royal quarto volume, uniform with 

* “Woodward’s National Architect.” Post- 
paid, $12.00. 


The above work is also divided and published 
in two volumes as follows: 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder. 


—Is a complete work on Stair-Building and 
Hand-Railing. Fully explained and illus- 
trated by large scale diagrams, in two colors, 
with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails. Royal Quarto. Post- 


paid, $6.00. 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and 
Joiner.—A complete work, covering the 
whole science of Carpentry, Joinery, Roof- 
ing, Framing, etc., fully explained and illus- 
ttuted by large scale diagrams in two colors. 
Royal Quarto. Postpaid, $6.00. 





Woodward’s National Architect.— 
1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Coun- 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses; with Per- 
spective Views, Front and Side Elevations, 
Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifica- 
tions, and Estimates. Also, Detail Draw- 
ings to Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans 
of French Roofs, Dormer- Windows for French 
Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, Porches, 
Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood 
Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder 
to design, specify, erect, and finish in the 
most approved style. One superb quarto 
volume. - Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward's. Cottages and Farm 
Houses.—188 Designs and Plans of low- 
priced Cottages, Farm Houses, and Out- 
Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—70 Designs and Plans, and nu- 
merous examples of the French Roof. Post- 


paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Country Homes.—150 
Designs and Plans, with Description of the 
Manner of Constructing Balloon Frames. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horti- 
cultural Buildings.—Designs and Plans 
of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating Houses, 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Green Houses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, etc., with the various modes of 
Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheelier’s Rural Homes.—Houses suited 
to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.— 
100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, 
and Constructive and Miscellaneous Details. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and 
Fences, — Containing Designs and Plans 
of Stables, Farm Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, 
Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and Furni- 
ture, with nearly 200 Illustrations, 

Post-paid, $10.00. 


Royal 
quarto, 





Eveleth’s School-house Architecture. 
—A new and original work, containing Seven- 
teen Designs for School-houses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, Details, Specifications all drawn to 
working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation, Large quarto. Post-paid, $10.00. 


y’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 

bets.—Giving examples in all styles, 
together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
dians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted for the practical use of Surveyors, 
Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, 
Sign Painters, Schools, etc. Post-paid, $3.00, 








Beckwith 


Sewing Machines 


ONLY $12. 
ONLY $20. 


We have offered as a Premium, and also for sale, for 
more than a year past, the 


Beckwith Sewing Machine, 


which has been fully described in previous numbers of this 
paper. We havealready given and sold more than one 
thousand of these machines, and testimonials of satisfac. 
tion have come from every quarter. 


We still offer the Beckwith , Sewing Ma. 
chine, Improved, price $12. A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child cap 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de. 
sired pattern with ease ; also @ new arm, spiral sp 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set in a position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. 

Each of these machines is put in a neat, compact 
box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can with oil, Unread, 
different-sized needles, etc., with full Printed Directions 
for using. On receipt of $12 we will send one of these 
machines to any address, expressage to be paid by the 
purchaser. 


The Machine as a Premium, 


We will give one of these $12 machines to 
any ene who will collect and forward eight 
subscribers for Hearth and Home one year at 
$3 each; or sixteen subscribers to American 
Agriculturist for one year, at $1.50 each, ex- 
pressage on the machine to be paid by the re- 
cipient of it. 


THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine. 


PRICE $20. 
Enlarged and Improved. 
ITS WEIGHT IS 7 POUNDS, 


While we continue the offer of the Improved $12 Ma- 
chine as heretofore, we now offer the new 


Portable Family Machine, 


price $20,which comprises all the excellencies of the former, 
with many valuable improvements. Its size and power are 
increased, and its capacity thus very much enlarged, without 
impairing its portability. There have been added cam and 
eccentric movement, a balance-wheel, and also an oscillat 
ing needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 
greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. 

Toany one sending us $20, we will send one of the Machinet 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily), expressage to be paid by purchaser. 


The Machine as a Premium. 


We will give one of these $20 Machines to, 
any one who will collect and forward to us 
Fifteen Subscribers to Hearth and Home for 
one year at $3 each, or Thirty Subscribers to 
American Agriculturist for one year at $1.50 
each, or Ong Hundred at $1 each, expressage 
on the Machine to be paid by the recipient 
of it. 

(2 Almost. any lady can readily secure the. small 
number of subscribers required to get either the $12 of 
the $20 Machine as described above; or some friend. can 
thus obtain it for her as a present. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 











245. Broapwar, New Yorx. 
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Newly Revised and En- 


larged Edition. 


Practical 
Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and | 


Cultivation of Fiorists’ Plants. 
By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “Gardening for Profit.” 
Beautifully Ilustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly | 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery” of propa: 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have 4 very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure a8 well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, and much enlarged by the addition of valu- 
able matter. 

The following are a few of the subjects embraced in the 
latest edition: 

Laying out Flower Garden and Lawn; Designs for 
Grounds and for Greenhouses; Soils for Potting; Cold 
Frames; Hot-Beds; Greenhouses Attached to Dwellings; 
Modes of Heating; Propagation of Plants by Seeds and by 
Cuttings; Culture of the Rose and Tuberose; Growing of 
Winter-flowering Plants ; Construction of Bouquets, Baskets, 
etc.; Parlor and Window-Gardening: Wardian-Cases and 
Ferneries; Insects; What Flowers Grow in the Shade; 
Cuiture of Grape-Vines under Glass; The Profits of Flori- 
culture; How to Become a Florist, etc., etc, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Book of Poultry, 


With Practical Schedules for Judg- 
ing, Constructed from Actual 
. Analysis of the Best Mod- 
vet ern Decisions. 

By LEWIS WRICHT, 


Author of “The Practical Poultry Keeper,” “ The 
Brahma Fowl,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED. WITH 


Fifty Colored Portraits of Prize Birds, 
Painted from Life by J. W. Ludlow. 








CONTENTS. 


Cuap. 
19.—Brahmas. 
20.—Malays. 














and Accommo- 





of Stock. | 21.-Game. 
and_ General | 22.—Dorkings. 
of Fowls. 23.—Spanish. 
vation. A— amperene. 
25.—Polish Fow 
of ntti ae eee of Poul- 


o1-~hineteen Breeds of 
Poult 


28.. —Unelnasea, Varieties of 


29. hemes (Except Game). 

30.—Game Bantam 

31.--Wild Breeds of Poultry, 
prigin of the Domestic 


and Killing. 
as National 
9.—' of ** Fancy 


10. 
i 


a Strain. 
for Breed- 





1 and Exhi- 
Poultry. | 32 The fetone Fowl. 
13. Judging. 83.—The Turkey. 
Selling. and | 34.—The Pea Fowl. 
35.—Ducks. 
the Yard. 36.—Geese 
Poultry. 37.—Swans. 
Terms, 38.—Possible Additions to 
the Poultry Yard... 


Price, Postpaid + - - = $1600 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 





| mnims, 





DO GOOD 


AND 


MAKE 


MONEY. 


The Publishers of American Ag- 


| riculturist and HEARTH AND HomME 
| take pleasure in presenting in the 


| adjoining Table, their new general 
Premium List for 1874. The Pre- 
miums which they have effered in 
past years have engaged the atten- 
tion of a very large number of 
persons of all ages and both sexes. 
Many thousands have secured Pre- 
and very many of these, 
who at first had small hopes of 
success, have been themselves as- 
tonished at the ease with which 
they have raised large clubs and 
secured valuable Premiums. 

Here is pleasant and profitable 
work forall. Any one who wishes 
to do good and make 
money, can do both by going 
to work as here invited by the pub- 
lishers of these two most valuable 
journals, American Agriculturist 
and Harta aNnp Home. You 


need only to show specimens of | 


the papers, promise the beautiful 
Chromos, which are now ready for 
delivery, according to the publish- 
ers’ offer, and forward your sub- 


scriptions. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes. 
N. B. 
Read and carefally 


Note the following Items; 
(a) All subscribers sent by One person. 
count, though, from one or a dozen 
different Post-oftices. But.. --@), Tell 
us with each name.or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from now until July 1st, to 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(é) Old and new sub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly te get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers,..... 
(f) Specimen Numbers, etc., will 
be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used 
carefully and economically, and where 
they will ¢ell....(g) Remit money in 
Checks on New York Banks or Bank- 
ers, payable to orderof Orange Judd 
Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; putin the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 
fe at our risk; otherwise it is not. 


count exactly the same. 








{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at theclub rates of $1 and 
$2.50; also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together.] 
tion of Premiums sent free to applicants. 

N. B.—ZJn all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculturist (English or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 
Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. So also two copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1 each, and ome copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will 
In this way Premium Chibs can be made up from the 
2d and 4th columns, or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the 6th column. 
() () 
Hearth 

and 

Home 


Table of Premiums and ‘Terms 
For American Agriculturist, 


@) @) @ 


Agricul- 
turist 


and for Hearth and Home, _ only. 


for the Year 1874. 


Open to all—No Competition. 







( 


do. 
do. 
do. 






do. 
= 


( 
Library 
Library 


Library 






Ge" Leery Premium article is new and of the very west manufacture. No 
charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. 2 to 8, 27 to 38, 55 to 78, and 81. to 93, 
inclusive, will each be delivered FIRIBE of all charges, by mail or expres 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient) to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance desired. Description or 
Premiums sent free to applicants, 
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PLANTS. SEEDS 


Our Plants, for health and vigor, can not be surpassed. The im- Garden Seeds 9 
pression conveyed by the many complimentary letters we have received | Field Seeds, 


the past year is, that our Plants are superior in size and quality to Flower Seeds 


those generally received from Nurseries. We have only space for a Of the best and most popular kinds, and of undoubted quality, havin 
been selected from the most reliable growers in the world, and full. 
tested by us. We call particular attention to our One, Tw, 

* sc° ; ¢ ‘*- ieti S S * a 
Our collection of Plants will be found rich in popular varieties, Three, and Five Dollar Collections of SEEDS, as ba 


such as Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, and many other favorites. forth in our Catalogue. 


ROSES. | 


Our collection of Roses embraces the best kinds of 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss, Bourbon, China, | 
and Ever-blooming Tea-Scented Varicties. 
They are all grown in pots, and ready for immediate | 
flowering. Can be sent by mail with perfect safety. We 
will send six choice sorts, safely packed, by mail on re- | 
ceipt of $1.00, or twelve choice sorts, including one 
Moss Rose, on receipt of $2.00. If the selection is left 
to us we will send such as will give constant flower the 
whole season. 


few of those letters in our Catalogue. 














Geranlums. 
Our collection of Geraniums is unrivaled, and includes 


the splendid varieties, Master Christine, Jean 
Sisley, and the beautiful Double Pink Variety, Ma- 


We send twelve beautiful varieties by mail for $2.00, 
‘each twelve to include a plant of either one of the 
above varieties the parties ordering may select. We 
also send six sorts by mail for $1.00. We offer the new 
Double White Geranium, Aline Sisley, at $1.00 each. 
We also offer five other Beautiful New Double 
Warieties, some of them of quite new and remarka- 
ble colors—for full description of which, with many 
other new plants, see our Catalogue. We also make 
some splendid special offers in Geraniums, which we are 
enabled to do from our immense stock. 











In our Catalogue will also be found a fine collection 
of new and older 


 Fuchsias, 


Carnations, Verbenas, Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, 









Pelargonium—Master Christine. 








. Six beautiful new varieties of COLEUS, with a full assortment of Greenhouse and Bedding 


Plants. Sent everywhere by mail or express. 


For our CATALOCUE inclose Letter-Stamp to the 


‘BELLEVUE NURSERY COMPANY, 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 
HENRY E. CHITTY, Supt. 















